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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—__—_—— 


HE essential fact of the week is that on Thursday 
the Russians were within twenty miles of Cracow on 
their left and within twenty miles of Thorn on their right. At 
the same time East Prussia is about to be invaded in force by 
the Russians. If, as ought to be the case, the condition of 
one’s enemies, and not the sum of one’s own losses, anxieties, 
and fears, is the standard by which success or failure in the 
war is to be measured, then, in spite of the appalling sacrifice 
of life in Flanders and the frenzy of the German attempts 
to break through, the British people should be of good heart. 
Nevertheless, we are not nearly out of the wood yet. We are 
not even half way through it, and we shall have many dark 
hours. There will be, for example, the anxiety which it would 
be idle to pretend will not be felt deeply in this country 
whenever the German raid is attempted. In war, however, 
the necessary thing is to discriminate as to what is essential, 
and to judge by that and not by the non-essentials. 


The Russians are now coming on not only quickly but 
steadily in Central Poland, the part of Poland opposite 
Posen, and also on their right and left flanks; and unless 
the Germans can stop the flood of invasion—Russia has now 
probably some five million men, not all in line, of course, but 
engaged in the movements south and west—Germany’s posi- 
tion will indeed be precarious. Unless she is even more of a 
gambler than we think her, she must very soon turn most of 
her attention to the eastern theatre of the war. No doubt 
Russia’s advance will be subject to ups and downs of all kinds, 
but as far as we can see, the most that Germany can now do 
is to delay it. She cannot permanently stop the three breaches 
in the river bank through which the Russians are pouring. 
But even if the Germans by brilliant strategy and great 
sacrifices can slow down the Russian advance to an average 
of only five miles a day, that means that in another month’s 
time the Russians may be at—we are not going to attempt 
prophecy, but, at any rate, where the Germans would very 
much rather they were not. 


The Morning Post, whose news from Petrograd has been 
throughout the war exceedingly trustworthy and _ well- 
informed, pointed out on Friday that three weeks ago Germany 
planned to occupy Poland up to the Vistula, wintering in 
Warsaw and Ivangorod. They brought reaping and threshing 
machines with them to get the Polish crops in, and there were 
many other indications that they had come to stop. The plan 
apparently was that they were to remain established on the 
Vistula till the Austrians had recovered Galicia, and then the 
Allies were to proceed hand-in-hand in a triumphal march 
through Russia. Let any one compare the present situation 
with this forecast. The Morning Post correspondent evidently 
thinks that not only are we to look for big things in the main 
Russian advance, but also that the invasion of East Prussia 





will become more than a mere local incident. Of course, the 
Russians may get another hard knock in East Prussia, but if 
they do it will not affect the main issue. If they are success- 
ful, Danzig may very soon be threatened. 


Before we leave the subject of the Russian advance we 
may mention that Przemysl is again being invested, and that 
the civil population are being turned out of the great city and 
arsenal of Cracow, which it is believed will soon be besieged. 
If our readers have an opportunity of looking at a raised 
map of Central Europe, or one in which the contours are 
well shaded, they will realize how dangerous is the situation 
of the Austrians in the neighbourhood of the ancient Polish 
city. Immediately behind Cracow the Carpathians rise like a 
huge wall. No doubt there are passes through, but at this 
time of year they would be very difficult for troops. In front 
of Cracow stretches the great Polish plain. But the Russians 
are now drawing inclose both on the east and on the west of 
Cracow. For Cracow the only open door left is the mountain 
rampart, Things certainly do not look well for the Austrians 
and Germans in this region. 





It is probably wise to take with a great many grains of salt 
the sensational rumours that violent quarrels have broken out 
between the Germans and Austrians. No doubt there isa 
great deal of friction and ill-feeling, but neither Power is in 
a position to press a quarrel because of bickering generals. 
They must stick together, at any rate for the present. At the 
same time, we may discount the stories of the terrible internal 
condition of the Austrian Empire. Life goes on—in Vienna, 
at any rate—on normal, or what appear to be, normal lines. 
These considerations cannot, however, blind us to the fact 
that if Austria suffers one or two more bad defeats she is 
almost certain to become more aware than ever before of the 
dangers of an unhomogeneous nation. The Empire has never 
been amalgamated, and unamalgamated metal will not stand 
hard blows. 








In the Empire of the Habsburgs some fifty-five per 
cent. of the population are Slavs, Roumanians, and Italians, 
The other forty-five per cent. are, roughly, half Hungarians 
and half Germans. This division of population is, of 
course, reflected fairly accurately in the Army. Without 
suggesting that all the non-Teuton and non-Magyar population 
are potential traitors, it is quite safe to say that at least half 
the Army and half the population cannot be depended upon 
to fight to the bitter end with the desperate courage with 
which we have no doubt the Germans will fight. In the 
latter case the hammer blows of defeat when they come will 
for x long time only tend to make the German people more 
determined. Unless Austria-Hungary has some extraordinary 
stroke of luck, it requires no great gift of prophecy to predict 
that six months hence half her population will be longing for 
any excuse to bring the war to an end and to save something 
from the wreck. The predictions of the people who are talking 
about Austria already seeking to make the best terms she can 
for herself are, of course, altogether premature, but they are 
good if we postdate them to next April or May. 


We must now turn to the western battle line. In the 
middle of the week there was considerable depression here 
owing to the news that the Germans had reoccupied Dixmude, 
he unhappy small town which has been the scene of so much 
desperate fighting, and is now nothing but a heap of ruins, 
Friday’s reports, however, show that quite undue importance 
was attached to the German advance here. Though the line 
now runs from Nieuport south of Dixmude, and is practically 
the line of the canal between Nieuport and Ypres, the 
Germans have not been able to make any further progress 
ina battle which rages with terrible violence and attacks, 
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counter-attacks, advances, and retreats. As the French com- 
muniqué of Thursday, published in Friday’s papers, states: 
“The battle ground has not varied appreciably since the 
evening of November 10th.” In the positions held by the 
British Army round Ypres there has been no change, but on 
Thursday afternoon it was reported that a body of the 
Prussian Guards, the very best troops at the command of the 
enemy, had made the fiercest attack upon a particular point 
in the line, but had been repelled. Unquestionably the three 
weeks’ battle round Ypres will in the future rank as one of 
the greatest struggles in the world’s history. 


While recording this good news we must make no attempt 
to conceal the terrible character of our losses. It is true that 
the German losses have been probably twice, or possibly even 
three times, as heavy, but that does not make our own 
Josses the less awful. ‘That we shall be able to make them 
good is no doubt true, but, unfortunately, we have not an 
inexhaustible human reservoir to draw upon, or, at any rate, 
not yet. Here, in fact, as in every other direction, we are 
brought back to the imperative need of more men. Here is 
the essential, and on this the nation must fix its heart 
and mind with unwavering determination. But such deter- 
mination can only be awakened and maintained if the 
Government will take the whole British people into their 
confidence, not making panic disclosures, but offering a grave 
statement of what is at stake and explaining how we 
must meet the peril of the hour. The people must be 
made to realize what the situation is, as they certainly do not 
yet realize it. If that is done, we have no fear of the result. 
If itis not done, our awakening may very easily come too 
late. 


Another development in the western theatre of the war 
remains to be stated. It uppears that on the line of the Aisne, 
which lately has been very quiet, there was at the end of the 
week a great revival of activity. Happily, however, this 
activity has hitherto been favourable to the Allies. They have 
not only maintained their positions against all the German 
attacks, but have recovered several positions, and now hold 
them very strongly. To the eastward also there has been 
progress. 


We have mentioned elsewhere Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
speech on the Navy at the Guildhall, in which he pointed 
out that in effect patience and vigilance must be the watch- 
words of our sailors now as heretofore. ‘There seemed at 
one time a certain restlessness in the public mind in regard 
to the Navy, which if it had been reflected in our Fleets might 
have been of the utmost danger. Happily, however, public 
opinion seems now to have steadied, and there is no fear 
of any attempt on the part of the man in the street to 
try to force our Navy into premature action. Nothing 
could be more foolish or more ruinous than for the public 
to say: “ Why doesn’t the Navy do something?” Out of a 
mood of that kind only disaster can result. As Lord 
Melbourne used to say: “ When everybody says something 
must be done, it means that they are going to do something 
foolish.” As a matter of fact, the Navy is always doing 
something. Though its work is out of sight, the Navy is 
never at rest fora moment. Its activities, if it were possible 
to make them known, would be seen to be tense to a degree 
which it is difficult to find words to describe. That activity 
may seem to be suppressed, or, more truly, compressed, at the 
moment, but when the proper time comes the Navy will visibly 
spring to action and strike with all its force. 


This compressed activity imposes a great strain upon every 
man in the Fleet, from bluejacket to Admiral, and the strain 
must not be increased by foolish talk ashore. Happily, men 
gradually learn to bear strains of this kind as they learn to 
bear all other human ills—if only the spirit is sound, as it 
undoubtedly is in the Navy. There never was a moment when 
we had greater cause to be proud of the Navy and of its 
wonderful work than now. There was also never a moment 
when it better deserved our confidence. Whether the German 
thunderbolt falls this week or six months hence, the Fleet will 
be ready and will do its duty. 


We must record, though we have no room for comment, the 
fact that the Court-Martial which has been trying Rear- 
Admiral Troubridge gave its verdict on Thursday. That 
verdict was one of honourable acquittal. 








Parliament reassembled on Wednesday. The King’s Speech 
at the opening of Parliament was read by him “with measured 
gravity and earnest emphasis,” every syllable being clear! 
heard. The text of the essential portion reads as follows -— ' 

“The energies and sympathies of my subjects in every part of th 
Empire are concentrated on the prosecution to a victorious Sonn 
of the war on which we are engaged. I have summoned you now 
in order that, sharing, as I am aware you do, my conviction that 
this is a duty of paramount and supreme importance, you should 
take whatever steps are needed for its adequate discharge, 

Since I last addressed you, the area of the war has been enlarged 
by the participation in the struggle of the Ottoman Empire. In 
conjunction with my Allies, and in spite of repeated and con. 
tinuous provocations, I strove to preserve, in regard to Turkey, a 
friendly neutrality. Bad counsels, and alien influences, have 
driven her into a policy of wanton and defiant aggression, and a 
state of war now exists between us. My Mussuiman subjects 
know well that a rupture with Turkey has been forced upon me 
against my will, and I recognize with appreciation and gratitude 
the proofs which they have hastened to give of their loyal 
devotion and support. 

My Navy and Army continue, throughout the area of conflict, 
to maintain in full measure their glorious traditions. We watch 
and follow their steadfastness and valour with thankfulness and 
pride, and there is, throughout my Empire, a fixed determination 
to secure, at whatever sacrifice, the triumph of our arms, and the 
vindication of our cause.” 


The Opposition in both Houses confined themselves to 
asking questions about the war without any partisanship, and 
without any intention of pressing amendments to the Addresg 
to a division. Mr. Bonar Law declared that the economic 
pressure on Germany was already very considerable, and 
would operate later with a force of which we had as yet no 
conception. He asked for further information about the 
sending of the Naval Brigade to Antwerp. As regards the 
Pacific naval defeat, he thought it disquieting that Germany 
should be able to concentrate anywhere in superior force to a 
British Fleet. Was not the Japanese Fleet available? He 
wished to know on what principle the Government were 
dealing with enemy aliens, particularly those on the coast. 
Finally, he thought the pensions and allowances to soldiers 
and their families were inadequate. He suggested a small 
Committee representative of all parties. 


Mr. Asquith said that Mr. Churchill would deal with 
naval affairs on another occasion. Meanwhile he had 
only to say that the Government took full responsibility 
for the Antwerp expedition, which had played a most 
useful part. The alien problem was being dealt with 
effectively. He accepted the proposal to appoint a Com- 
mittee to consider pensions and allowances.—We may note 
that Mr. Asquith will move a vote for more men on Monday.— 
The existing votes provide for one million one hundred and 
eighty-six thousand men—Regular troops exclusive of Terri- 
torials—and all but a hundred thousand of these have been 
enrolled. “It is obviously necessary,” as Mr. Asquith has 
said, that we should ask for a considerable vote for more.” 
On Tuesday Mr. Lloyd George will make a statement on the 
financial situation. 


In the Lords Lord Curzon incidentally criticized the 
meagreness of the information which we received about the 
Army abroad. He thought it would be possible to allow more 
to be written without injury to military plans, and the effect 
upon recruiting, if people at home were allowed to hear of 
glorious deeds by particular regiments, would certainly be 
good. Lord Selborne, commenting on the action in the Pacific, 
pointed out that even if the ‘Canopus’ bad been with the 
other British ships the Germans could not have been foreed 
to action, as the ‘ Canopus’ was too slow. From this point of 
view the sending of the ‘Canopus’ was therefore obviously 
futile. We have discussed elsewhere Lord Crawford's remark- 
able statements about aliens. The Lord Chancellor said that but 
for the expedition to Antwerp the British troops might not be 
on the line which they now occupy. As for the action in the 
Pacific, it was impossible to know how the German ships 
would concentrate. The ‘Scharnhorst’ and ‘Gneisenan’ had 
been thousands of miles away just before. But the Admiralty 
had not yet enough information to answer all the questions 
that had arisen. The Address was agreed to. 





Tsingtau, the capital of the German leased territory of 
Kiaochanu, was surrendered unconditionally last Saturday. It 
had been calculated that it could hold out for six months, and 
the early termination of the siege was therefore as welcome as 
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it was unexpected. The Japanese, who were aided by a small 
British force, are to be congratulated on having done their 
work with their usual brilliance and thoroughness. Two 
thousand three hundred prisoners were captured and eight 
ships of war were found sunk in the harbour. Of course the 
Germans knew that there could be no attempt to relieve 
them. They were simply fighting to save their honour, and 
no doubt that fact exercised a considerable, if unconscious, 
influence on the character of their resistance, which, however, 
js said to have been highly creditable. 


The fall of Kiaochau is bound to have a vast effect upon 
the future of the Far East. Germany no longer has a foot- 
hold in China, where for years she has been a cause of 
unrest and anxiety, not only to the Chinese Government, but 
to all the other Powers. Her prestige is badly damaged, and 
the Far East is ulready delivered from the corrosive element 
of Prussian militarism. The material loss to Germany is, 
moreover, considerable. It will be remembered that after 
the Chino-Japanese War Germany persuaded France and 
Russia to deprive Japan of her harvest of victory. Russia 
took Port Arthur, and shortly afterwards Germany, using the 
murder of two German missionaries as a pretext, seized 
Kiaochau. It was for this purpose that Prince Henry of 
Prussia made his voyage to the Far East in 1898, and that the 
“mailed fist” of the Emperor was first advertised to the 
world. The Times says that as much as £20,000,000 bas been 
spent on Tsingtau, which with its docks and piers exceeds in 
importance the Russian harbour of Dalny. Six hundred 
Krupp guns were used for the defences. The trade of 
Kiaochau (exports and imports) amounted in 1912 to 
£7,000,000. Japan has thus avenged herself for the callous 
treatment which she has never forgotten. She will administer 
Kiacchau till the end of the war, when she will open 
negotiations for handing it back to China. 


Further information about the naval action in the Pacific 
was published by the Admiralty last Saturday. On Sunday, 
November Ist, the ‘Good Hope,’ ‘ Monmouth,’ and ‘ Glasgow’ 
came up with the German cruisers ‘ Scharnhorst,’ ‘ Gneisenau,’ 
‘Leipzig, and ‘Dresden.’ Both squadrons were steaming 
south in heavy weather. The Germans declined action till 
the light gave them an important advantage. They also had 
a great preponderance of gun-power. CLarly in the action, 
which lasted an hour, the ‘Good Hope’ and ‘ Monmouth’ 
took fire, but they fought on till dark, when the ‘ Good Hope’ 
foundered. The ‘Monmouth’ hauled off, making water badly, 
and apparently unable to steam away. She was accompanied 
by the ‘ Glasgow,’ which throughout the action had fought the 
‘ Leipzig’ and ‘Dresden.’ Under fire from one of the larger 
German ships, however, the ‘Glasgow’ was compelled to retire. 
The enemy then attacked the ‘Monmouth’ again, which, in 
the absence of further information, is presumed to be lost. 
Neither the armed auxiliary ‘Otranto’ nor the ‘Canopus,’ 
which had been sent out to strengthen the Pacific Squadron, 
was engaged. The damage to the ‘Glasgow’ was not heavy. 


The ‘Emden’ was destroyed on Monday at Cocos Island by 
the Australian cruiser ‘Sydney.’ Captain Miiller, of the 
‘Emden,’ bad landed a party to destroy the wireless instal- 
lation, when the ‘Sydney’ appeared. The ‘Emden’ was 
forced to fight without the men who were on shore. She was 
outclassed, took fire within an hour, and was driven ashore. 
Captain Miiller and Prince Joseph of Hohenzollern were 
taken prisoners, both unwounded. All honours of war were 
accorded to the survivors. We are heartily glad to be rid of 
the ‘Emden,’ but we are also glad that Captain Miller is 
alive to enjoy the reputation for fine seamanship and 
humanity which he has well earned. His conduct had 
wonderfully impressed English people, with whom he had 
become almost a popular hero. “I hope Miiller’s all right,” 
was one of the first comments when the news of the destruction 
of the ‘Emden’ arrived. The German cruiser ‘ Kiénigsberg’ 
has also been accounted for. She was found by the cruiser 
‘Chatham’ hiding in shoal water behind screens of palms in 
an East African river. She was “ bottled up” by the sinking 
of colliers in the channel, as the ‘Merrimac’ “ bottled up” 
Cervera’s, squadron in the harbour of Santiago de Cuba. 

On Wednesday the ‘ Niger,’ a gunboat of eight hun- 
dred and ten tons, twenty-two years old, was torpedoed by 
s German submarine in the Downs, some two miles off 


Deal Pier. Two men were severely injured and two slightly, 
but there was no loss of life. The ‘Niger’ was stationary 
when struck. As none of our sailors or marines was killed, 
we cannot profess to be greatly moved by the loss of so small 
and antiquated a vessel. No doubt it is disconcerting to find 
so much submarine activity in the Channel, but what we ought 
chiefly to feel is a devout thankfulness that such activity did 
not develop when the narrow waters were swarming with trans- 
ports, as they were three months ago. 


The King has sent a message characteristically full of feeling 
to Sir John French. It was notcalled forth by any particular 
achievement, but by the King’s deep sense of the almost 
superhuman endurance required by the troops in day after 
day of fighting which might be described as a monotony of 
peril and violence, The message said: “The splendid pluck, 
spirit, and endurance shown by my troops in the desperate 
fighting which has continued for so many days against vastly 
superior forces fills me with admiration. I am confident in 
the final result of their noble efforts under your able command.” 


We record with much gratification the fact that M. Rodin, 
the great French sculptor, bas given to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum the eighteen pieces of his statuary which are 
exhibited there. They will always be treasured, not only for 
the genius they embody, but in particular appreciation of 
M. Rodin’s choice of the moment for giving them. 





The speeches at the Lord Mayor’s banquet at the Guildhall 
on Monday were worthy of the spirit in which the nation is 
waging war. We wish we had space to summarize them, but 
must be content with much less. Mr. Balfour proposed the 
novel toast of “Our Allies.” Mr. Churchill, who replied for 
the Navy, said that the Admirals had expressed to him in 
conversation their desire to offer more direct aid to the Army 
in the field, and yet had remembered that Cornwallis was 
nearly three years off Brest and Nelson more than two years 
off Toulon. “ We are only just beginning,” was their con- 
clusion. “ Our turn will come.” The doom of Germany was 
certain. Lord Kitchener said that he had no complaint to 
make so far of the response to his appeal for men, but he 
added: “I shall want more men—and still more.” That, 
indeed, was the burden of his message to the country. Mr. 
Asquith said that we should not sheathe the sword until 
Belgium had recovered all, and more than all, she had 
sacrificed, till France was secure, till all the small nation- 
alities were safe, and till the military dominion of Prussia 
was finally destroyed. The Belgian Minister had a tremendous 
reception—excellent proof of the heartfelt sympathy which 
everywhere goes out to the little nation that has suffered 
more deeply than any country since the days of Louis XIV, 
and to its heroic King. 


At a Free Church demonstration at the City Temple on 
Tuesday Mr. Lloyd George made a stirring appeal for 
recruits. One of the greatest generals in the French Army 
had said to him lately: “The man who is responsible for this 
war has the soul of a devil.” Germany while professing peace 
had in cold blood intended, planned, and organized wholesale 
murder on peaceable neighbours. If this premeditated treachery 
to humanity passed unchallenged, civilization was a failure. It 
was necessary to fight—Christianity did not sanction peace at 
any price. But merely to recognize the justice of the war was 
not enough. He despised those who approved of the war, but 
thought it was for others to make the necessary sacrifices. 
They were traitors to their country and their children. Let 
Nonconformists throng to the Army. Their heroism would 
proclaim to the world that “ justice is the best sustenance for 
valour, and that their valour has won a lasting triumph for 
justice.” —— 

General Willcocks has issued an Order to the Indian troops 
at the front conceived in just the right rhetorical spirit. 
He reminds them that if the Germans have a long history, 
the Indian peoples have a longer. One of Treitschke’s accu- 
sations against Britain was that she was quite unfit to govern 
a people so ancient and so mystical in thought as the Indiana 
Now Germany has the opportunity of proving that she is not 
unfit to fight them. 














Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
SCIENTIFIC RECRUITING—THE GOVERN- 


MENT’S PLAN. 
WwW are delighted to see that the Government have 
taken the first step in scientific recruiting. They 
are posting to every householder in the country an appeal 
to send in the names of all persons in the household— 
which means, of course, lodgers as well as the househoider 
himself and his sons or brothers—who are able and willing 
to serve the nation in arms. This fits the prime, the 
essential need, and makes the direct personal appeal : 
“Will you, if eligible, serve your country, and pass on the 
appeal to any men under your roof who are also eligible? ” 
We should like, however, to have added for muster pur- 
poses the further question: “In any case, state in your 
reply—whether you are now willing to serve or not—if 
you are of military age, that is, over nineteen and not over 
thirty-eight (or not over forty-five if you are an ex-soldier), 
and if there is any person resident in your house 
who is over nineteen and not over thirty-eight.” This 
question, however, can if necessary be put later, and there- 
fore, though we regret its omission on the ground that 
time would have been saved by asking it at once, we admit 
that the essential step—the personal appeal—is being 
taken. : 
We shall not attempt to anticipate what will be the 
result of the appeal. We assume, of course, that the 
form enclosed with the appeal is an intelligible and practical 
form of reply; also that the persons who are conduct- 
ing the appeal are making ample provision for what 
in business is called “a follow-up” letter. We may 
take it that in the case of a general appeal of this 
kind only some sixty or seventy per cent. of the forms will 
at once be sent in. It must not be presumed, however, 
that the thirty or forty per cent. who do not reply are 
therefore sulky or unpatriotic, and that it is no good to 
make any further appeal to them. It is quite as likely that 
they are merely careless. Educated people are often 
haunted by the recollection of an unanswered letter, 
especially if it is a Government letter, but uneducated 
ap as a rule are not at all troubled by such scruples. 
ey put a letter which is tiresome or puzzling upon the 
mantelpiece for further and better consideration without 
a qualm, and usually forget all about it. What, then, 
should be done is this. The replies should all be ticked 
off on the list of householders—i.e., the voters’ list— 
and then a determined attack be made upon those who 
have not replied. It should bea matter of pride with those 
who control the appeal to get postal answers out of at 
least half of those who did not reply to the first appeal. 
The “follow-up” letter should clearly be conceived in 
terms of urgency. After this there should be even a third 
appeal by post, in which the householder should politely be 
informed tbat, if he does not reply in the course of the 
next three or four days, a person will be told off to 
eall upon him and help him to fill up the paper. This 
would no doubt awaken a good many people to a sense 
of their duties. Nevertheless there is sure, even in the very 
best possible circumstances, to be a residuum of some twenty 
per cent. of people who, though quite capable of answering 
—we mean by this people who are not dead or gone away— 
will not answer through the post. These must be 
ealled upon personally. In many cases it will be found 
that even this residuum are not hostile, but have been 
placidly waiting for a call. One can quite well 
picture the widow or mother, or even a man of full 
age, who will smilingly tell the ultimate canvasser that 
she or he did not quite understand how to fill in the form, 
and felt sure that “ if we only waited a bit some one would 
be sure to come and fetch it.” The canvasser will 
probably hear also how Mrs. So-and-so or Mr. So-and-so 
down the road has been quite upset because she or he has 
never had a paper at all,and thinks she or he has as good a 
right to have one as anybody else, &c., &c., &c. Then of 
course the canvasser, if he is up to his job, will make a 
note of the persons in question and look them up. In 
fine, if the thing is done strictly on business lines we can 
expect in ten days or a fortnight to get a virtually 
complete set of answers. 
We have said “ answers.” 





But that, of course, is not 


aa 
what we want or what the Government want. 
want favourable answers. They want a million or a million 
and a half of men of military age to pledge themselves 
to come forward if required—to take the first ste 
towards enlistment. They are not seeking for a mere m4 
liminary muster roll, but making a direct and immediate 
appeal for recruits. Now to accomplish this somethj 
more is wanted than the appeal signed by the Prime 
Minister and the Leaders of the Opposition and of the 
Labour Party. Of that document we have no criticism to 
make. As far as it goes it is excellent. It does not, how. 
ever, make it clear, or rather sufficiently clear, to the 
people of this country that the nation is in peril, or tel} 
them why the moment bas come when they must act 
and act quickly, lest the peril become even greater 
than it is, and the sacrifices which they must be 
called upon to make far greater. We know all the 
objections, and are in a sense sympathetic with the 
Government's horror of doing anything which may seem 
to savour of panic. But after giving full weight to 
all these considerations, we are convinced that the time 
has come when the Government should take the nation as 
a whole into their confidence and tell it authoritatively 
what the educated minority of the nation in all classeg 
knows full well already. That is the only way in which 
men in sufficient numbers can be got. The Government 
tell us quite rightly that the need for men is urgent 
in the highest degree. Nothing on this point could have 
been said more strongly than it was said by Lord Kitchener, 
by the Prime Minister, and by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. That being so, how can the Government 
hesitate to take the steps required? If they will the end 
they must will the means. They must treat the people 
of this country, not like children, who rightly are not to 
be asked to share in their parents’ worst anxieties, but as 
grown-up people, who should be asked to bear the full 
burden and weight of cares which times like the present 
bring with them. 

It is notorious that the Government are rightly making 
provision against the possibility of the invasion of this 
country. Though by the nature of things these preparations 
do not come under the notice of the inhabitants of towns 
and thickly populated industrial centres, they are well 
enough known to thousands of country people, not merely 
in the maritime counties, where trenches have been 
dug and defensive positions actually prepared, but even 
in inland counties. In rural England not only have 
defensive positions been marked out, but the employers 
of labour were warned three weeks ago and more in regard to 
such matters as the provision of men and entrenching tools, 
and have been told in exact words when and where they are 
to muster their men should an order come from the military 
authorities. Such orders have not caused any panic, but they 
have caused amongst those who have received them a very 
keen impression of the seriousness of events. They have 
also, we are glad to say, not caused amongst sensible 
people any want of confidence in the Navy or in its 
ability to do its work. But men may trust, and do 
trust, the Navy, while at the same time feeling the need 
for home preparation. They know that, among other 
things, such preparation frees the Navy for the offensive. 
What the Government should do is, without rhetoric, 
and without showing any want of confidence in our naval 
preparations, to tell the country exactly what they are 
doing to put the nation in a posture of defence. After 
pointing out that within some thirty or forty miles of 
towns like Dover and Deal some of the fiercest battles in 
the world’s history are being at this moment waged 
between our enemies and British troops, they should 
explain in specific terms the kind of sacrifices that 
the British people will be called upon to make 
should the enemy, aided by good fortune and exceptional 
conditions, elude the Navy and land on our shores. 
In that case, of course, every means of transport must be 
either hurried away from the coast or destroyed. The 
same thing must happen with food supplies of every 
sort. Movement and existence must, in fact, be made 
impossible for an enemy who does not bring ‘with 
him full transport and ample food supplies—who does 
not burden himself with vast impedimenta. Such action 
must mean terrible privations for the civil population of 
the districts affected; but these sacrifices will be made, 





and made much more effectively and willingly if the 
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Je of those districts -_ of the country as a whole know 
i xpected of them. 

ey that, reer a most important matter, is not the 
immediate reason why the country should be taken into 
the confidence of the Government. The immediate 
reason is that it would bring the whole nation, whether 
in the maritime counties or in the great centres which 
would be unaffected by a raid, to an appreciation of the 
seriousness of the situation, which is the temper in which 
voluntary recruiting flourishes. At present, as all sensible 
men admit, a serious obstacle to recruiting under conditions 
where work is plentiful and the nation economically 
prosperous is the lack of a sense of the seriousness of 
the situation. Produce that sense, and the people will 
realize in a flash the meaning of the Government's 
appeal to the householders, and we shall get all the 
men we want. If, by refusing to take them into their 
confidence, the Government fail to make people realize 
this, we shall not get the men we want. Men will move, 
most naturally, on what seems to them to be the line of 
least resistance, and that for the majority of the 
population, which, though in good heart, is not by nature 
adventurous, is to go on with their existing work, and not 
to abandon positions, often well paid, which they have 
obtained through hard work and many sacrifices. There 
are thousands, nay, millions, of men in this country who 
would be quite willing to make great sacrifices if they 
understood that the occasion was adequate, but who 
cannot be expected to make them unless the situation 
is really brought home to them. 





THE NEED FOR ACTION. 


ET no man say to us that men who would be affected 
by such a statement on the part of the Government as 
we desire already know the peril, and that therefore our 
suggestion is not needed. We deny emphatically that the 
mass of the population are aware of the peril. They read in 
their newspapers about great and stirring events, and they 
are proud of the gallantry of our troops and of their friends 
and relations who are at the front, but, immersed as they 
are in their daily toil, and fed as they have been with rhetoric 
rather than with facts, the majority of them as yet have 
no idea what the war means, and will not have any 
until the Government speak to them, not as we speak to 
children in moments of danger, but as we speak to grown 
men and women. Doctors do not like frightening patients, 
but every doctor knows that occasivnally it is necessary to 
tell, not merely the head of the honsehold, but all the 
adult members, how serious is the condition of the patient 
in order that they may understand the careful observances 
that may be necessary to ensure recovery. If the doctor 
does not do this, and the case ends fatally, the members 
of the family will rightly censure him for having allowed 
them to live in a fool’s paradise while there was still 
time to save the patient. 

We shall be told, of course, as a reason why the 
Government should not take the nation fully into their 
confidence, that the peril is not great enough, and that 
if, as we admit is quite likely, things now go well and 
a raid is not even attempted, or is stopped long before 
it reaches our shores, the Government will look very 
foolish for having caused a panic, and will be upbraided 
by the country for having called “Wolf!” That, we 
venture to say, is not an argument worthy of serious 
men. If, which we do not believe, it has crossed the 
minds of our rulers, they have surely seen the answer to 
it. Quite apart from the possibility of invasion and the 
defence of the realm is the danger of the prolongation of 
the war. We know, and they know, that the prolongation 
of the war, though not so sensational, and though it does 
not appeal so much to the mind, might be an evil 
quite as great as, or even greater than, a raid which 
would mean the laying waste of two or three English 
counties. ‘To use a medical analogy once more, four 
or five actual flesh wounds, though they caused more 
suffering and horror, might be really much less 
dangerous to a patient than a long internal hemorrhage. 
Unless we finish the war within a reasonable time the 
vitality of the nation may be sapped, although in appear- 
ance all may go fairly well during the actual year or years 
of the war. There is one way, and only one way, of 
preventing a prolonged war, and that is by the provision 








of an army so large and so efficient that it will not merely 
take a gallant part in great battles, but actually by 
weight of numbers press back an enemy who is even 
at this moment, and after all his vast sacrifices in men, 
training new levies far more numerous than ours. Germany, 
after having put some four million men into the field, is 
still accomplishing this feat of improvisation. These are 
not the conditions under which we shall bring the war 
successfully toan end. But this truth is one which, we 
admit, it is very difficult to bring home to an insular 
and non-military people like our own. They are apt not 
to heed such talk, or, rather, to counter it by throwing in 
the face of the man they call a croaker some such gallant 
but quite petty incident as the charge of the London 
Scottish, or a daring cavalry action by some favourite 
regiment of Lancers or Dragoons. In fact, the Government 
cannot successfully use the prolongation-of-the-war argu- 
ment to get troops at a time when we appear to be doing 
fairly well in the field. The other aspect of the question is 
the only one which the Government can use successfully 
to bring home to the nation the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. And they have a perfect right to use it, for it is a 
true argument and not a fictitious one. If they use it, no 
one can fairly accuse them of trying to frighten the nation 
into what would be regarded as compulsory service. 
Again, it has the advantage that it will also greatly 
increase the efficiency of those preparations which the 
Government deem it right to make to meet invasion. 
When the nation knows exactly how we stand it will 
co-operate in a way which we venture to say will astonish 
the Government, prepared as they are for patriotic sacri- 
fices. Let the Government once make the nation realize 
the true situation, and treat them with confidence and not 
like children, and we are certain that the appeal for men will 
not fail. If, however, they make the appeal first, and then 
later have to take the nation into their confidence, it is 
highly likely that the appeal will fail—that is to say, will 
receive an inadequate answer. The Government must 
show the nation that this appeal is no ordinary recruiting 
effort, but that they really mean business. Let the 
country remember, also, that this is the last appeal 
which can be made on the voluntary basis. If it fails, 
whether through mismanagement by the Government or 
for any other reason, there is nothing left for us but 
compulsion of the kind which Abraham Lincoln was 
forced to adopt after the breakdown of the voluntary 
appeals—appeals which largely failed because the nation 
was not taken into the confidence of the Government at 
Washington. 

One last word of warning. If the present appeal goes 
well at the beginning, the military authorities must not be 
allowed to turn off the tap because they happen to think 
that it would be convenient to do so. You may killa 
recruiting boom once, but if vou kill it twice it can never 
be revived. And we cannot forget that it was the military 
authorities and no one else who killed the last boom in 
recruiting. ‘Those who were, as was the present writer, in 
direct touch with recruiting offices, know that the boom 
was in no sense falling off from what we may call 
internal reasons. The mee kept coming in, and all the 
voluntary agencies engaged in bringing them in were 
able and willing to continue their work. Whatever 
may be said now, the recruiting boom when at its 
height was deliberately killed by the military authorities. 
By raising the standard to the Guards’ level, a standard 
which no European army has ever attempted to enforce, 
the War Office in effect stated in trumpet tones to all 
but some ten per cent. of the eligible male population 
that they were not wanted. “No man of ordinary 
height need apply,” was the signal kept flying. But 
things were even worse than this. Though no doubt no 
written instructions were given to the recruiting offices, 
the staffs in those offices let it be known that they had 
in effect been told that their object must be to stop 
recruiting and that the authorities would take no more 
men. The news, or, if you will, the false news, ran 
like lightning up and down the country. “They do 
not want you and won't have you,” passed from mouth 
to mouth and killed the recruiting boom with a 
rapidity which was astonishing, leaving plenty of sore 
hearts among the men who had brought themselves to 
the point of enlisting and then were in effect told: 
“ What is the good of men like you coming and enlisting? 
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Don’t you see we don’t want dwarfs and weaklings 
like you!” 

The War Office have rendered magnificent service to the 
nation in the way of quick training, of organization, 
and of improvising at lightning speed every form of 
equipment, and they have done this with the mini- 
mum of fuss and confusion and expense. The great 
services thus rendered by Lord Kitchener and those 
under him will never be forgotten by the nation. But 
this fact, which we gladly acknowledge, cannot pre- 
vent us from pointing out the folly and fatuity of 
the way in which the military authorities killed the 
recruiting boom. If only they had adopted the plan 
of registration advocated in these columns and en- 
dorsed by thousands of sensible men all over the 
country, we should now have a waiting list of half a 
million men ready for the War Office call, and more men 
coming in every day to increase that waiting list. But for 
some reason known only to themselves, the War Office 
chose to reject this plan, and to try their own system of 
turning the tap on and off when and how they liked, with 
disastrous results. Of course, they did not do it con- 
sciously or maliciously, but with the most excellent 
intentions. In a word, they did it for the best. Nobody 
alleges that they would do it for anything else, but the 
fact remains that they did it. However, we do not suggest 
that this should be remembered against them, or allowed 
to derogate in the slightest degree from their great ser- 
vices. All we want to make sure of is that they shall not 
be allowed to do it again. 





RUSSIA AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 


P till now very little has been said, quite pro- 
perly, about the fate of the Turkish Empire. All 
wise men have an instinctive dread of dividing the 
lion’s skin before the lion is killed. We think it must 
be admitted, however, that Turkey’s attitude means 
suicide for the Turkish Empire, and that if the Allies 
win there must not be any attempt to set up a 
reconstructed Ottoman Empire at Constantinople. This 
is no war against the Mohammedan faith or against 
Mobammedans. Our feelings towards Islam are as 
friendly and as much governed by respect as ever they 
were. This is simply a war against the Ottoman Turks— 
against men who have oppressed the Arabs, and indeed 
all the non-Ottoman Mohammedan population, quite as 
cruelly as they have oppressed their Christian subjects. 
But though Islam and the Islamic creed must receive every 
consideration, Ottoman power must cease at Constan- 
tinople, and, what is more, Constantinople must be placed 
in the hands of the Russians. That is a result of the war 
which we are free to confess will give us very special 
pleasure, for, as our readers know, the Spectator for the 
Jast twenty years has urged that the Russians are the 
appropriate successors qf the Turks at Constantinople. 
Russia is by far the greatest of the Black Sea Powers, 
and she ought to be given the key to her own back door— 
the possession of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles being 
conditioned, of course, by the guarantee of free access to the 
Black Sea for the shipping of other Powers, on the lines 
that govern the Suez Canal and the Panama Canal. We 
do not doubt fora moment that Russia will be perfectly 
willing to make such an agreement. That Russia must 
be given a stretch of territory which will enable her to 
reach Constantinople by land is obvious. It has always 
been an esseutial of the Russian Empire that no parts of 
it should be sea-sundered, but that it should be a single 
territorial unit. Owing, however, to the presence of the 
Roumanians and the Bulgarians, Russia cannot have a 
land link on the European side of the black Sea. There- 
fore she must have it on the Asian side. 

That Russia will make a bad use of her position we have 
not the slightest fear. The Russians have already proved 
their ability to govern Mohammedan subjects fairly and 
sympathetically, and the Mohammedan section of the 
population of Constantinople may be assured that when the 
time comes they will be in no danger of being oppressed by 
Russia. Another fear which used to be entertained here, 


but which we are glad to say has now died down, though 
it may still exist to some extent on the Continent, is that 
Russia will become too powerful by the possession of 
That is an entire delusion. 


Constantinople. Nations are 








ST 
great and powerful owing to the energy, ability, patriotism, 
and power of self-sacrifice of their mbabitants, and not 
because of geographical positions. Happily for Russia 
she possesses those qualities in abundance, and they 
will make her great and keep her great whether she is 
or is not at Constantinople. If she had not got them 
the possession of Constantinople, as we see from the 
example of Turkey, would not make her great. As 
a matter of fact, however, no strategic vantage ground 
for aggression is offered by the possession of Constan. 
tinople. When the Emperor Alexander on the raft 
at ‘Tilsit proposed to Napoleon—the two monarchs were 
busy dividing the world—that Russia should have Con- 
stantinople, Napoleon is stated to have checked him with 
the remark: “That is impossible. Constantinople means 
the Empire of the world.” That was avery bad reading 
of history and a very bad piece of political strategy, 
Curiously enough, instead of Constantinople meaning the 
Empire of the world, no Power that has held it has ever 
yet dominated the world. Indeed, if Russian statesmen 
were superstitious, one could understand them being afraid 
of Constantinople when they look back upon its record, 
Its possession began the downfall of Rome. The Turks 
as a fighting Power began to decline from the final 
destruction of the Byzantine Empire. It is arguable, no 
doubt, that in primitive times, when ships could not go 
out of sight of land, the possession of Coustantinople was 
vastly important as giving its possessor access to Europe 
from Asia and to Asia from Europe. Sea power, how- 
ever, and still more steam power, has rendered this 
advantage of no effect. If we or the French or Germans 
wanted to get into Asia, we should not dream of trying to 
get across the straits by a bridge of boats like Xerxes, but 
should use transports. To put the matter quite elearly, the 
Russians are the only people who could reasonably prefer a 
claim of necessity in regard to Constantinople. Russia, as 
holding a vast predominance in the Black Sea, is in a 
very awkward situation when somebody else possesses 
Constantinople, and can turn the key at any moment by 
putting down floating mines and bottling up the whole 
of her Black Sea Fleet and the whole of her Black Sea 
commerce. The Russians, indeed, may be perfectly well 
excused from any charge of selfishness when they say 
that the possession of Constantinople is vital to them, and 
is vital to no other Power, and that therefore the city and the 
double straits ought to be theirs. We, at any rate, as we 
have said, have always recognized the absolute soundness 
of this plea, and therefore have always desired that Russia 
should be at Constantinople. The result of the recent Balkan 
Wars was a disappointment to us, because it seemed as if 
the presence of Russia at the Golden Horn was indefinitely 
postponed, and no doubt this disappointment was very 
strongly felt in Russia. An unexpected turn of the wheel 
of fate has, however, altered all] that. 

People sometimes talk as if the Russian capital would 
be moved to Constantinople. We should be immensely 
surprised if that were the result of the final success of the 
Allies. We read the trend of events in quite another 
way. If Russia and the Allies are successful, the victory 
will be a victory for what we may call the democratic and 
constitutional side of Russia and for the Slavonic race. 
But the Slavs care little or nothing about Constantinople, 
which has never been a Slav city. The notion that the 
seat of government should be moved to Constantinople 
would, we feel certain, be received with amazement, nay, 
with indignation, by the mass of Russians. Petrograd and 
Moscow will, we are sure, remain the capitals as before. But 
though we believe this, we do not of course suggest for a 
moment that the possession of Constantinople will not have 
a very considerable effect upon Russia’s policy. With 
Constantinople in her grasp sbe will clearly become more of 
a Western and less of an Eastern Power. In a word, her 
head will be turned towards Europeratherthan towards Asia. 

We do not, however, wish to press these speculations too 
far. Indeed, our object in this article is not to make 
even partial suggestions for the disposition of the Ottoman 
Empire, but merely to point out to our Russian allies how 
entirely the British people have dropped any feeling of 
anxiety or dread at the idea of Russia being dominant on 
the Bosphorus. We are, of course, well aware that the 
Russian Government understands this, but there may be 
—there almost certainly are—a good many people in Russia 
who still think that their possession of Constantinople would 
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i osition here. They can be reassured on this 
a will be no more opposition in Britain than 
there will be in France. And let Russians remember that 
this will be no case of bowing to the inevitable, but will be 
due to a complete change of feeling. Our old jealousies 
and suspicions of Russia have died out, and at the same 
time the old superstitious idea that the balance of world 

ower would be upset by any one of the Great Powers 
ossessing Constantinople has also passed away. We now 
see things from both points of view in their truco per- 


spect ive. 


—oo 


THE PERIL FROM ALIENS. 


ORD CRAWFORD, as is proved by his appointment 
to public positions requirmg a high degree of good 
sense and an accurate judgment, is a man who is trained to 
weigh his words. He does not “talk through his hat.” 
We confess, therefore, that when we read the speech 
which he made in the House of Lords on Wednesday 
we found it by far the most disturbing statement we have 
yet come across as to the danger we are running from the 
presence of enemy aliens. What he said was a very sharp 
challenge to the Government which cannot possibly be 
ignored. Lord Haldane’s answer, which emphasized the 
enormous difficulties of the subject—difficulties we all 
most readily admit—was not an answer atall. In what 
we have written on other occasions about the alien peril 
we have done our best to discourage a policy of pro- 
miscuous alien-hunts merely because such a policy was 
demanded by uninstructed outbursts of popular passion 
or by newspaper clamour. Terrible injustice may be 
done by such means, and for our own part we experience 
rather a sense of shame than an access of con- 
fidence in our methods of public security when we 
ara told, for example, by an hotel keeper that he has 
“sacked every man of German birth in the place ”—even 
those who had been naturalized British subjects for many 
years and had sons serving in the British Army. Any 
one who acts like that has probably surrendered his soul 
to some callous and panic-stricken customer. On the other 
hand, we distinctly do not deprecate any measures, how- 
ever drastic, that may be thought necessary by the 
Government after a consideration of facts which are 
much better known to them than to the public. The 
safety of the realm is their high trust, and if they con- 
clude that in ensuring the safety of the realm measures 
are necessary which incidentally will inflict great hardship 
on inaocent persons, we must not shrink from those 
measures fora moment. We do not stay our artillery fire 
because some innocent persons may be straying about in 
the enemy’s lines. It is not rigour we object to in the 
treatment of aliens, but futile passion, supported, as it 
often is, by the most monstrous and unprofitable of all 
demands—the demand that like should be met by like, 
and that the acts of the enemy should be met by 
reprisals, 

With such principles as these in mind, let us examine 
what Lord Crawford said. Is it really a fact that, while 
some persons are lashing themselves into a fury with the 
thought that a small shopkeeper with a German name in 
an inland town may be a spy, aliens on the Scottish coast 
have easy opportunities for carrying on signalling by 
flashlight, and that their residence within a prohibited 
area has hitherto been treated only by interventions and 
punishments that must be described as derisory? Lord 
Crawford spoke only of a small district which he knows 
well near his own home. If he is not mistaken in his facts, 
it is certain that what he has noticed must be multiplied a 
hundredfold in order to reach an estimate of the services 
that are being rendered to the German Navy all along the 
coast. The county of Fife, in which Lord Crawford lives, 
has a submarine base in the north at Dundee, and on the 
south the great naval base of Rosyth. Early in the war 
the county of Fife was declared to be a prohibited area for 
aliens, but Lord Crawford said that nevertheless up to a 
few days ago, when apparently his observations ceased, 
aliens continued to live there. As late as last week there 
was an enemy alien, to whom the Government, for good 
reasons, had refused naturalization before the war, living 
in a house overlooking the North Sea. Next door but one 
to him there was another enemy alien who talked freely 
of his relations in the German Army and of his profound 











contempt for this country. We dare say that the man who 
boasted openly was a less dangerous person than his 
presumably more secretive and outwardly more Anglophil 
neighbour ; but what was either of these men doing there 
after Fife had been proclaimed a prohibited area? Surely 
the Home Office, which is the Department responsible for 
the public safety in these respects, does not intend that an 
Order shall be issued merely to be openly disregarded ? 
Can Lord Crawford be mistaken? We have heard state- 
ments as positive as Lord Crawford’s which turned out to 
be mere moonshine. Lord Crawford, however, is not at all 
the sort of witness to make assertions of that kind, not at 
all the type of man to let the war rattle his nerves and fill 
his brain with spectres. But Lord Crawford had still 
more astonishing statements to make. A German, he 
said, was detected tampering with official messages sent 
to the Coastguard by telephone. He was removed, 
but he persuaded the authorities that he was innocent, 
and he was allowed to return, though his telephone 
was cut off. If he was an alien, why was he 
allowed to return to the prohibited area, innocent or not ? 
And if it was right for him to return, and he was innocent 
of the charge of tampering with messages why was his 
telephone cut off? ‘l'his seems rather like giving three 
weeks’ imprisonment to a man who has successfully 
appealed against a conviction for murder. But on 
October 29th the authorities again removed this telephone- 
less alien. “Iam not certain that he will not get back 
again,” was Lord Crawford’s comment. 

Lord Crawford then went on to speak of the lamp- 
signalling. Signalling from the shore to ships in the 
Firth of Forth was, he said, continuous, but he did not 
know whether the signals were intended for submarines or 
for commercial vessels. Much of this signalling is prob- 
ably official or authorized. But it is obvious that if 
signalling to commercial ships is allowed there is plenty of 
room for messages to be conveyed to ships which are 
serving the German cause. No doubt some of the 
“neutral” ships which use our East Coast ports are 
simply tenders for German submarines. Other highly 
suspicious occurrences were mentioned by Lord Crawford, 
and we will quote his words as they were reported in the 
Times :— 

“A third form of communication with the enemy is a very 
carefully prepared system of communications by post. In order 
to escape the Censor, a private postal system is arranged by com- 
mercial boats that come into our ports. Then Germany and 
Austria have Consular agents in Fife. They are still resident in 
the county, or at least were a week ago; and though belonging to 
neutral nations, they are officials of the enemy. The Firth of 
Forth also is full of German sailors. Our policy has been to try 
in commercial life to ignore the responsibilities of war, and to 
keep open trade between Denmark, Sweden, and Scotland. It is, 
therefore, perfectly easy for Germany to send her sailors into the 
Forth in commercial boats, Then there are cases of illegal 
export and import of cargoes, and there have been two cases of 
the illegal importation of dynamite without the formalities of 
entry. Wretched little twopenny-halfpenny boats carrying 
immense quantities of dynamite—there have been two cases of 
that in the last few weeks. Again at this particular port there 
have been in the last few weeks two cases of illegal export of 
petrol, not greal quantities which would be useful to a belligerent 
Power as a cargo delivered on land, but small consignments which 
would be invaluable to an enemy ship lying off the coast. These 
are only two ports out of the whole row on the north and south 
sides of the Forth. In one of these cases the man who committed 
the crime was fined £5. The fine was paid. Fine him £500 and 
the fine would be paid next day. A fine is no good. My last 
point is the danger of mines. A ship was brought into one of 
these ports the other day and searched. It was discovered that 
one of her coal bunkers was three parts filled with sawdust. No 
sailor in his senses would carry sawdust close to the engines. Of 
course the assumption was that this harmless boat had been 
dropping mines, which we know to our cost have been strewn up 
and down our North Sea shores.” 

Towards the end of his speech Lord Crawford said that 
some naturalized British subjects had been removed, but 
others had been allowed to remain “ against whom there is 
not the suspicion but the knowledge of offences against 
the law.” ‘That is a very definite statement, which we 
assume Lord Crawford is able to prove. He suggests that 
the real weakness of our methods is that the will of the 
Home Office has not been clearly expressed, and that local 
authorities do not know what they may legally do or not 
do, or, indeed, what the Home Office in general would wish 
them todo. “They live in fear of a snub from the Home 
Office or the Scottish Office.” Surely, if an offence, or 
an attempt to commit an offence, is proved against an 
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enemy alien or a naturalized British subject shooting is 
@ penalty which no one could call unjustifiable. Men 
guilty of helping the enemy are simply spies within our 
lines, or traitors to their adopted country. There cannot 
be any dispute about that. If the penalty visited on them 
is one of laughable leniency, the spy or traitor, so far 
from being deterred, has an actual incentive to continue 
his business. He sees himself in an heroic light—and 
he will get rich rewards when peace is restored and 
the time comes to acknowledge his “dangerous” ser- 
vices. Imprisonment, even for a considerable period, is 
certainly not a practical way of dealing with guilty aliens. 
They know that with the war will end all imprisonments 
for war offences. The only deterrent which is effective 
against patriotism, liberal bribes, and the love of adventure 
is the dread of a firing party. The patriotic German alien, 
on fire to do something for his country, has always been 
told that the English are too “soft” to shoot, and that 
his own Government will guarantee that he shal! not suffer 
imprisonment beyond the war, whatever happens. Hence 
the risks of spying seem very small. This is a view we 
shall be very foolish to encourage. Lord Crawford’s state- 
ments require a speedy and precise answer. 





STATE PROVISION FOR STATE SERVANTS. 


WHOLE new series of regulations has been issued by 
the Government defining the provision to be made 
for those men who are serving the State in war. Though 
the scheme has been vaguely criticized in Parliament, 
and is to be submitted to a Select Committee, it 
seems to have been worked out with very great 
attention to detail, and the authors of it may be con- 
gratulated on the care they have taken to meet the 
varied circumstances with which it is necessary to deal. 
For example, the idea of a uniform flat rate to all widows, 
which has figured much in the demands of the Labour 
Party, has been put aside. Instead, there is a much more 
human scheme providing that the allowance to the widow 
shall be dependent upon her needs as represented by the 
number of children for whom she has to provide. <A 
widow without children will, under the new scale now 
established, receive 7s. 6d. a week. If she has one child 
she will receive 12s. 6d., and at the rate of 2s. 6d. extra 
for each child up to 20s.a week. It is further provided 
that in the case of a widow who is incapacitated from 
working a pension amounting to 12s. 6d. a week may 
be granted even if she has no children to provide for. 
Incidentally, a very wise provision is made for giving a 
considerable gratuity to a widow who remarries, and con- 
sequently forfeits a future claim to a pension. It is far 
better from every point of view that the State should 
encourage its pensioned widows to remarry rather than to 
continue drawing their pensions, and perhaps serving as 
prey for men who are living upon them. Doubtless these 
sums seem small to the wife of a man who has been 
earning £3 a week, but they are large in the case of a 
man habitually earning only 15s. a week, and it is difficult 
to see how any State scheme could differentiate between 
the two classes. 

Considered as a whole, the matter of the wise use and 
expenditure of separation allowances is one that can only 
be dealt with by the good sense of the recipient 
aided by private philanthropy. It is most desirable 
that a strong effort should be made by private philan- 
thropists to induce women who are now in receipt of 
considerable sums of money to put by a portion of what 
they receive for future use. In certain cases the wives of 
soldiers are now drawing much more money than they were 
ever able to handle before, for, even where their allow- 
ances are less than the wages which their husbands 
received in civil employment, they are probably greater 
than the proportion of those wages which the husband 
handed over to the wife for her household expenditure, 
and that expenditure has been diminished by the absence 
of the heartiest eater in the family. It would be an 
immense gain to the country if women who now find 
themselves in this position could be persuaded to start 
the habit of saving, so that when the war is over and 
their husbands come back they may have a private fund 
upon which to draw while they are looking for civil 
employment. 

The new regulations also deal with the gratuities to be 








allowed to disabled seamen and soldiers. These too have 
been framed on a distinctly liberal scale. The minim 
allowance for total disablement is 16s. 6d. a week ra 
married men without children and 14s. a week for a 
married men. This minimum may be increased at the dis 
cretion of the authorities to meet the needs of the situation, 
Moreover, the allowances made by the Army and Navy om 
in addition to any sums to which the disabled combatant 
may beentitled under the National Health Insurance Act 80 
that a married man who was insured before the war ma 
if totally disabled, receive as much as 28s. a week for lif 
This is certainly an extremely liberal allowance, and we 
may be sure that the pacifists among us, especially those 
with Socialistic tendencies, will sooner or later draw a 
contrast between the liberal payment which the State 
makes to men disabled by war and those disabled in 
industry. The contrast is nota new one, but so far 
as it is used for argumentative purposes it rests upon 
a very obvious fallacy. The allowances made by the 
State are made by it to its own servants in return 
for services which they have undertaken at its cal} 
for the benefit of the country. On the other hand, 
a man who is engaged in private employment is 
not the servant of the State, and therefore to him th 
State has no direct obligation. It may even be that 
the work upon which he is engaged for a private employer 
is work which might conceivably be injurious to the State. 
For example, in time of peace British shipyards are fully 
at liberty to build ironclads for foreign Governments. 
There is absolutely no reason why the British Government 
should pay to a British workman who has been employed 
in such work and received injury therein any compensation 
allowance. Or, to take an argument which ought to appeal 
even more strongly to the Socialist Party, why should the 
State pay gratuities toa workman who had been engaged in 
such undemocratic work as building expensive motor-cars 
fora bloated plutocrat? The only sound principle is that 
people who want work done should pay an adequate price 
for it, and that adequate price ought to include—and by 
rough bargaining ultimately tends to include—compen- 
sation for the special risks which the industry involves as 
compared with other occupations. In the case of the 
soldiers’ and sailors’ work the State is the employer. The 
work is abnormally dangerous and of supreme importance. 
Therefore the State quite justifiably pays compensa- 
tion for those engaged in this form of employment, 
and very wisely it pays the compensation not so much 
in the form of higher wages to the active soldier as in the 
form of compensation to the men who are wounded 
or to their dependants if they die. It, in fact, insures them 
against war risks instead of giving bounties or raising 
their pay. 

But, while general satisfaction will be felt at the way in 
which the Government have dealt with this difficult 
problem, a word of caution is necessary. The liabilities 
which the State is assuming are enormous. The calcula- 
tion made by the chief actuary to the National Health 
Insurance Joint Committee shows that the liabilities now 
incurred might involve, on the assumption of the war 
lasting one year with a mortality rate of five per cent., a 
minimum annual charge of nearly £23,000,000. If the 
war were to last two years and the mortality rate were to 
extend to ten per cent., the annual charge would rise to 
over £32,000,000. These are enormous figures even for 
so wealthy a country as Great Britain, for they obviously 
represent only a portion of the charges which the country 
will be called upon to meet when the war is over. The 
practical question, therefore, which arises is whether steps 
ought not to be immediately taken to prevent the considerable 
waste of money which must arise when such large sums 
have to be distributed. In particular, there is certain 
to be a great deal of overlapping of relief unless 
precautions are taken in advance. The Prince of 
Wales’s Fund is now reaching £4,000,000. In addition 
there is the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Fund. Beyond 
that, as mentioned above, is the relief to which wounded 
soldiers may be entitled under the National Insurance Act. 
Beyond this again are the Old-Age Pensions which will 
benefit some of the older dependants of soldiers wounded 
or killed. And finally, there is Poor Law relief and miscel- 
laneous charity. When it is remembered that we already 
have something like four hundred thousand men in the field 
or on the sea, and that possibly Before the war is over we 
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e two million fighting men at least, it will be seen 
ry grave danger that after the war a very 
f our population may be in receipt of some 
form of allowance. Unless infinite abuse is to arise, the 
whole system of allowances, whether for military or for 
jndustrial insurance, ought to be brought under some 
efficient local supervision. The New Statesman, in a 
yecent issue, makes the sensible suggestion that the 
local Pensions Committees which administer the Old-Age 
Pensions Act should take over the whole administration 
of separation allowances, which is now imposing an 
extremely heavy burden upon the Army Pay Department. 
We are inclined to go further still, and to suggest 
that a body analogous to the Local Pensions Com- 
mittee should take over the administration not only of these 
Army and Navy payments as well as of Old-Age Pensions, 
but also of the payments made on account of the National 
Insurance Fund and of the numerous relief funds that 
have been instituted. Indeed, in our judgment the time 
has come for giving effect to the main recommendation of 
the Royal Commission on the Poor Law, and creating a 
Public Assistance Committee to deal with all forms of 
public relief, subject, of course, to the double provision that 
persons who are legally entitled to specific payments shall 
receive those payments without delay and without question, 
and, on the other hand, that where payments are deemed 
to be necessary solely on the ground of distress they should 
be made without humiliating conditions. The essential 
purpose of unifying the local administration of all kinds 
of pensions and gratuities is not to deprive any man of 
his legally acquired rights, but to prevent the constantly 
recurring danger that a man who is legally receiving an 
adequate income may dishonestly apply for charitable 
relief in addition. 

This problem ovght, of course, to have been grappled 
with before the Acts establishing Old-Age Pensions and 
National Insurance were passed. It is now our business, 
as far as possible, to make good this neglect. The matter 
is urgent, for when the war is over there will be a huge 
debt to meet, and it is more than possible that for some 
years to come the taxable income of the country will be 
found to have been considerably hampered by private losses 
incurred during the war. We have now to tread again the 
path of economy to which Mr. Gladstone always pointed, 
but which his political successors have failed to follow, and 
one of the first steps which must be taken along this path 
is the reorganization of our machinery for dealing with all 
payments out of public funds in relief of distress. 
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THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER. 

\HE surprise of the war has been the brilliance of Russian 

strategy. No one could have foreseen that the Russians 
would have learned the lessons of their war with Japan so hand- 
somely. As Mr. Balfour said on Monday at the Guildhall, the 
Grand Duke Nicholas will take his place among the great 
figures of military history. Those who are inclined to be 
sceptical about the ability of the Grand Duke, because it is rare 
for men who have obtained a position by the accident of birth to 
deserve that position by merit, will of course believe that he 
is, as soldiers say, “run by his Staff.” That may be; but 
there would still be room for much military capacity in the 
Grand Duke, for a weak or obstinate Commander-in-Chief 
cannot be saved even by a brilliant Staff. A Staff of all the 
talents, we imagine, could not save the German Emperor, 
because the function of selection that must necessarily 
remain to a Commander-in-Chief, no matter how much he 
may strip himself of personal initiative, would still be used 
by him unwittingly to misdirect or confuse the plans of his 
subordinates. But, as a matter of fact, many of the Russian 
Grand Dukes are noted as good soldiers; by a familiar 
paradox, they have been accustomed enthusiastically to 
exchange “great place” (as Bacon called it), affluence, and 
ease for the hardships of the very realistic Russian maneuvres. 
The father of the Grand Duke Nicholas was a very keen 
soldier before him. 

It is time to admit that far too much bas been made of the 
Russian failure in Manchuria. Students of warfare have 
always allowed for the extraordinary disadvantages under 
which the Russians fought against the Japanese; but even 
they perhaps did not make enough allowance, or credit the 
Russians with all their power of recuperation and assimilation. 








In the war with Japan Russia fought over five thousand 
miles from her base and was served by a single railway across 
Siberia. Yet nearly a million men were maintained at the 
end of this slender and vulnerable communication—a remark- 
able feat in itself. 

Estimates of the number of Russian soldiers at present 
available vary so widely that we are glad of all enlighten- 
ment, and turn to a little book called The Russian Army 


from Within (Hodder and Stoughton, 2s. net). The Russian 


authorities have a habit of understating their numbers, so 
that an estimate is not very easily reached. We may judge, 
however, what the minimum is likely to be from the Russian 
population. In 1859 the population was seventy-four 
millions; in 1897, one hundred and twenty-nine millions, 
without including Finland; in 1904 it was one hundred 
and forty-nine millions. Some say that to-day it has 
reached one hundred and eighty millions, but it is at 
least certain that it is over one hundred and sixty millions. 
Every year about one million three hundred thousand men 
reach military age. Of this number only four hundred 
and fifty thousand are taken, as no more are needed; but it 
is obvious that Russia has enormous resources in human 
material to fall back upon if she should ever improvise armies 
of volunteers as Germany is already doing. The Russian 
authorities have said that the mobilized army, with reserves, 
consists of six million men. But in addition to this force 
there is the Opolchina, or Militia, numbering over a million. 
This is a kind of selected Landsturm, comprised of men who 
have passed through the Regular Army and the Reserve. 
When Russia was overrun by the Poles, it was the Opolchina 
of Nizhni Novgorod who marched to Moscow and drove the 
enemy out of the Kremlin. Besides the Opolchina, there are 
about sixteen thousand so-called “ gendarmes,” who are 
picked soldiers, and about thirty-five thousand frontier guards. 
The frontier guards were organized by Count Witte, and have 
relieved the country of some of the anxiety caused by the 
admitted slowness of Russian mobilization. Mr. W. B. 
Steveni, the author of The Russian Army from Within, thinks 
that the whole Russian force nominally available may not be 
in the field for a year. The mobilization, nevertheless, which 
has mustered the bulk of the Army has been more rapid than 
was expected. And it is already evident that the Russian 
Government have done something better than spend part of 
the enormous sum borrowed from France on new rifles and 
excellent field artillery—they have achieved a moral reform of 
their methods. 

The Russian Army is in the maina peasant Army. Tartara, 
Little Russians, Finns, Lithuanians, Tchoovash, Khirgise, 
Esths, Poles, and Circassians are all represented, but the 
mass of the soldiers come from the Krestjane, or peasant 
classes. Mr. Steveni says :— 

“The ordinary peasant, the man who has built up the Russian 
Empire with his blood and his toil, is not a big man; he is of medium 
stature, broad-shouldered and sturdy, with square forehead, 
square jaw, regular Aryan features, anda flowing beard unless he 
comes of Tartar or Finnish extraction, In short, the pure 
Russian is an Aryan like ourselves, with a considerable admixture 
of Scandinavian blood in his veins—especially in the northern 
governments, where the finest Rus or Russian types are found. 
The South Russian, of the beautiful, fertile land of the Ukraine, 
is usually tall and muscular, but he has not the energy, tenacity, 
or endurance of the Great Russian from the North. The Tartars 
also make good soldiers, and as a rule are extremely hardy, tem- 
perate and trustworthy—so reliable, in fact, that often the most 
important posts are entrusted to their care. Not having the 
weakness for vodka common to the Russian soldier, the Tartar 
can be depended upon in a crisis to keep perfectly sober. He is, 
however, believed to be more cruel, probably owing to his 
Mongolian strain, which makes him when roused callous to 
human suffering and reckless of human life. The typical pure 
Russian is a big-hearted man. Unlike the Tartars, Finns, and 
other Mongolians, he is not spiteful. When injured he seldom 
endeavours to be revenged on his enemy, like the Tartars, 
Bashkirs, Khirgise, and other Turanian races. If he is a true 
and typical son of Russia he endeavours to forget the injury, and 
relieves his feelings by spitting, swearing, or simply by saying, 
‘Bog S’vam’ (the Lord be with thee), meaning that he leaves it 
to God to settle the account.” 

The Russian peasant, though perhaps superior to the German 
in mental quality, is asa matter of fact extremely ignorant, 
and not to be compared with the educated German soldier. 
About seventy per cent. cannot read when they join the Army. 
They are by nature procrastinating, superstitious, happy-go- 
lucky, and (perhaps by consequence) extremely brave. 
Mr, Steveni says that the readiness of the Russian conscript to 
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obey any order without question is proved in his common 
answer to an officer’s question whether he knows such-and- 
such a thing. The conscript does not say, “I do not know,” 
bat “I cannot know.” It is a mistake to think of the typical 
Russian soldier as a giant. The standard of height is lower 
than our own. It is five feet for infantry and five feet three 
inches for cavalry. As most peasants are accustomed to live 
on vegetables, the feeding of the Russian Army is not an 
expensive business. 

As regards the relations of officers and men Mr. Steveni 
writes :— 

“The pay of officers usually averages from £3 to £10 a month, 
according to the standing of the regiment. The salary of a general 
is not extravagant, and varies from £300 to £500 a year. In 
order to lessen the expenditure incurred in keeping up their 
households every officer is permitted to keep one or more djenshiks. 
(A djenshik is a soldier who serves his superior officer, without 

y, in return for his board and lodging.) The majority of 

ussian officers are very generous to their servants, generally 
giving them pocket money and presents. As a rule the men 
prefer to serve their officers, particularly when the latter are 
popular. It relieves them from the trying and monotonous duty 
of living in barracks and eating soldiers’ fare, which although 
plentiful and nourishing is very rough and simple. Under the 
influence of his superior officer, the djenshik often becomes more 
refined than his companions, and acquires a taste for reading and 
the pleasures of life. In his dress and habits he becomes clean 
and neat, and gains some knowledge of town life and foreign 
eountries which he relates to an astonished village on his return. 
As a rule the relations between officers and their subordi- 
mates are quite paternal; and an officer when addressing a 
soldier calls him ‘little brother,’ ‘friend, ‘little pigeon,’ 
and the soldier in return calls his commanding officer ‘little 
father’ or ‘brother.’ Russian officers of all ranks are far 
more sociable and less reserved than those of other nations. 
In fact, I have frequently seen a simple soldier approach a 
Colonel or General and ask him for a light or some small favour 
as a matter of course. The soldiers have even nicknames for 
their favourite officers whom they regard as friends, advisers and 
in loco parentis. An officer is supposed to know everybody and to 
be a kind of walking encyclopedia or ‘Enquire Within’ for 
everything, very similar to our old country parsons. Ifa soldier’s 
wife has twins, if the mare has foaled, or if the children have the 
measles, the officer is consulted in all seriousness and his advice 
is taken, although he may be as ignorant as the soldier who con- 
sults him regarding the happy or unfortunate occurrence. 
Officers frequently laugh and joke with their men and call them 
molodzie (bucks) and tovoratsa (comrades). The simple Russian 
private would never dream of taking a liberty or being unduly 
familiar in return for this friendliness; for an officer is always an 
officer in the eyes of the soldier; also a barin (gentleman), 
whether familiar, intoxicated or sober. The officer is obrazovanne 
(educated), a man of culture, while the private himself is negra- 
motne (not educated, ignorant of the art of reading and writing). 
In the Russian Ariay and also in the Russian classes generally 
all men are brothers in a different way from that in which any 
ether country regards its people. When duty and work are over 
social and class distinctions are allowed to sink into the back- 
ground for the time being.” 

On march singing is regularly encouraged by the officers, 
and the chief singer, who marches in front of each compuny, 
draws extra pay and enjoys other privileges. He sings 
some opening words, often improvised and “risky,” just as 
the chantyman used to do in British ships, and the company 
comes in on the chorus. It would be interesting to have 
a really scientific examination of the various national 
methods of marching. The French sing a good deal on 
the march, but their magnificent marching seems to be 
due more to a kind of traditional passion for this form of 
achievemeat. A battalion will often start off in the morning 
grumbling and resentful under their heavy paeks, but before 
the end of the mareh—if it be a real test of endurance—an 
exhilaration, an athletic frenzy, as it were, will descend upon 
them, and they will swing into their new camp lusty, proud, 
and strong, much finer men than when they began. There is 
no marching in the world quite like theirs. The endurance of 
the Russian soldier is particularly noticeable in his impervious- 
ness to wet and cold. Mr. Steveni has often marked him 
asleep on the snow or stretched on sodden grass in the 
autumn. His Saturday visit to the banja, or vapour bath. 
seems to boil all the cold out of him. After the bath he 
will often run out naked and rollin the snow. There is a very 
remarkable account, we may say in passing, of the delirium 
produced by the intensely hot Russian vapour baths in 
Dostoievsky’s House of the Dead. The banja is one of the 
ehief recreations in an Army which does not support elubs 
or organized amusements. The Russian soldier receives 


practically no pay, but he is allowed in peace time to dispose 
of his labour outside the Army. 





Ls 
The Russian Army in history has won a singular reputation 
for failure, even while earning universal respect for its stubborn 
bravery. The Russian soldier is a “sticky” person, ve 
difficult to move backwards. But it seems that corruption 
drink, carelessness, and fatalistic lethargy bave all beet, 
banished by Russia at the same moment that Britain has put 
behind her her legendary liking for “ muddling through.” 
Are not these facts an omen of the greatness of our commen 
cause? Russia is a learning Power, mounting continually 
higher. Who can fail to hope much of such a people? If 
the vast millions have much to learn, there is good reason to 
think that they mean to learnit. Germany is very different - 
she has achieved learning, and has put it to the worst possible 
use. She is condemned eternally through sinning against the 
light. 





MINDING AND NOT MINDING. 


E judge our friends—largely—by how they bear the 
small troubles of life. We commend those who do 
not make a fuss, and we blame those who do—unless we like 
them very much, and then if they make a fuss we say they are 
sensitive, and if they do not we say they are dull of feeling. 
It is, indeed, very difficult to make out who “ minds ” and who 
does not, and yet on that question of “ minding” depends 
how much or how little sympathy they deserve. Given the 
requisite intimacy, the best way to find out what one wants to 
know about any other person is to ask him—only when one 
comes to the question of “ minding ” it is so difficult to frame 
the question. For instance, one man will make a great fuss 
when he has a cold in the head, while another will not com- 
plain at all; but for the sight and sound of his symptoms, we 
should not know that he had one. His view of life is not 
altered for the worse, and he does not insist upon shutting 
the window. This may be due to a spirit of martyrdom, or 
he may not “mind” colds. Obviously a great light would 
be thrown upon our friend’s character if we knew the reason 
of his courage. All of us instinctively compare our own 
characters with those of our friends, to our own gain or 
detriment. We cannot help wanting to know whether in this 
matter our friend, who has perbaps taunted us with want of 
courage, is really a better man than we. Probably a money 
test is the best that we can apply. There is, perhaps, 
something rather sordid about it, but what otber can 
we useP If the two persons concerned have approximate 
incomes, it may well bring the truth to light. We must 
settle in our own mind what sum of money we would 
be content to lose rather than have a cold, and then see 
whether our friend would price his colds higher or lower. 
For instance, we might settle upon a pound as the price of 
immunity, and ask him whether he would give as much for it. 
If he says : “ Indeed, I would give two pounds to avoid the 
discomfort,” then we must regard ourselves as his inferiors. 
Evidently we must admit that while we complain more we 
suffer less. 

The present writer, willing to justify himself, has put this 
question about colds lately to several of his intimates, and bas 
been amazed at their answers. One of the richest men of his 
aequaintance, who was apparently nobly bearing the miseries of 
catarrh, replied that he would rather bave the worst cold in the 
world than lose a pound. Plainly he did not “mind,” and 
deserved no admiration. Another man, who had a less income, 
and apparently no worse health, expressed bis willingness to lose 
a far larger sum—more, obviously, than he could well afford—if 
he could avoid this plague. He really “ minded,” and his forti- 
tude was admirable. Not that, as we have said, money can ever 
be regarded as a definitive test, though it is the best there is, for 
money could never mean exactly the same thing to two men 
unless both were hungry. In the long last it represents bread, 
and so life. Hunger apart, the value we set on money is indi- 
vidual. There are rich and generous men who really “ mind” 
the loss of a small coin. How much they mind we cannot say, 
for we have no medium in which to express our thougbts. 
Perhaps we might say they “ mind” as much as they “ mind” 
a headache, or the writing of a disagreeable letter, or a nasty 
dinner, or a loss of temper. If so, it is rather sad for them, 
for no one sympathizes with the rich who lose a little, and 
most people are rather amused. It is too much to ask of 
poor human nature that it should be otherwise. Strict honesty 
in dealing is the mest they can expect, however high be their 
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standard of conduct for others. On the other hand, some 


almost poor people are indifferent to money loss. They are 
not indifferent to the consequent privations, but they do not 
seem to connect the two misfortunes. Some slight failure of 
imagination gains many & man a reputation for pluck where 
more serious things than money are concerned. ; 

Again, how different an impression is made upon different 

individuals by a small injury from a stranger. Some men do 
not really care a bit if their umbrellas are taken, or their 
books are not returned, or a bad driver takes a bit off their 
gateposts. If they are rich, they do not notice the matter. 
“That is quite natural,” poorer people say to themselves. 
“Jf we were rich, we should not mind atall.” But that is a 
mistake. A great many rich people mind very much indeed. 
It is very difficult to say why, but they do; and when they make 
a great fuss they are not perbaps as ridiculous as they look. 
Some people make a fuss if china is broken, if furniture 
is defaced, if a careless puppy eats a new hat, or if a small 
bill is sent in twice. Those who bear these trials with im- 
perturbable calm get a great deal of praise and liking for 
their supposed magnanimity. In their hearts most of them 
know that they do not mind these things, and that the only 
man who deserves praise is the man who does mind, but 
restrains his resentment for the sake of the feelings of 
the tradesman, the servant, or the puppy who has injured 
him. Verbal injuries also are often nobly borne by the thick- 
skinned. It is easy to be magnanimous when you do not 
mind. On the other hand, it is extraordinarily difficult to tell 
who minds a snub, for to mind does not always mean to resent. 
The instinct to hit back is born in some people and not in 
others, Metaphorically speaking, one man will strike his foe, 
while another will put his hand on his own wound. It is 
difficult to say which man minds the more. There is no doubt 
that revenge acts as a salve upon some temperaments, 
while others see in it neither temptation nor consolation. 
In this case, as in the case of colds, the money test is a 
fair one. How many pounds, shillings, or pence, according to 
our condition, would we give to avoid a snub? What price do 
we set upon our dignity? We should receive some surprising 
answers to that question if all our friends were frank. 

Very often we hear people who are beginning to get old 
highly praised for their cheerfulness, their young spirit, and 
others rather cruelly denounced for depression and for “ giving 
in.” Perhaps in no circumstances is it so necessary to know, 
before we judge them, whether or no they mind the sad effect 
of the passage of time. Some people really hardly notice it, 
Who has not heard a man or a woman from whom vigour has 
evidently gone saying in all good faith: “I do not feel any 
older,” while others foresee and go to meet the oncoming foe 
with bitter sorrow, perhaps with bitter complaints? Is the 
one a hero and the others cowards? It all depends. 

When we come to the great troubles of life it seems almost 
cynical to ask: “Do the sufferers mind?” Also, we think, 
great blows fall more equally on all. Whether a man feels a 
pinprick is a matter of temperament; whether he deserves 
praise for bearing it well is a matter of opinion; but it hurts 
every man to have his arm amputated, and a man cannot be 
painlessly stunned. It is a curious reflection that while the 
pursuit of truth makes it necessary for the observer to 
differentiate between the man who minds and the man who 
does not—to make this man guilty and that man praiseworthy, 
according to his temperament—in the pursuit of justice it 
is necessary to ignore all these things. He who injures the 
man who he knows will not mind is as guilty as he who 
injures the man who will mind, even though he has inflicted 
much less pain. Justice demands that we assume that all 
suffer alike, though no one believes it, just as common-sense 
requires that we should assume the truth of free will and 
predestination, though in his heart no man quite believes in 
either, and both can hardly be true. 





DIGNITY AND DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


HACKERAY dealt a blow at domestic service which it 
has never quite recovered. He made it ridiculous. It was 

the one bad turn that he did to English society. The litera- 
ture of his day reflected his point of view. Servants did not 
then read novels—they were 3ls. 6d. each—neither did they 
belong to lending libraries. The derisive smiles of their 
employers were hardly understood by them. By now the 





employer has forgotten that he ever laughed, though it is 
impossible to deny that some very faint aroma of ridicule 
still clings to his mind in connexion with the thought of 
domestic service, at any rate for men. Meanwhile education 
has made rapid progress. A class which never read before is 
reading now. All the standard novels are cheap, and the 
serious man reads them in preference to the modern novels 
which he can buy for the same price. The result is that the 
class from which servants are drawn is beginning to laugh at 
domestic service. Ambitious young men would rather not 
marry parlourmaids and housemaids, and the best type of 
young woman in the butler’s class scorns, or rather pre- 
tends to scorn, the butler. The social ladder is now more 
easily scaled. The clever boy may pass from the primary 
school to the university. It will be pleazanter for 
him not to have to remember that his mother was a 
servant. Such thoughts fly through the mind of the 
ambitious young man whose mother was in service, and who 
contemplates matrimony. Naturally the ambitious young 
woman would rather go into a shop or a factory, keeping in 
mind her matrimonial prospects, and the prospects of her 
possible children. The result is that employers find it 
harder and harder to get servants—witness the immense 
prominence now given to registry-office work and the well- 
advertised offers of help and advice to be given to distracted 
housewives. Plainly it is difficult to man—or rather to 
maid—the domestic ship. Good mistresses who pay good 
wages still keep their servants. But even among them the 
marriage of a valued servant is looked upon in the light of a 
small calamity. 

What is to be done to impress the servant class with their own 
dignity? They have very much to be proud of if only they will 
realize it. In the first place, they are perhaps the most receptive 
class in the community. They have “taken on,” as we say, 
during the last fifty years a new civilization. Their standard 
has completely changed. Take first of all their appearance, The 
domestic servants of West London are as well-dressed, well- 
developed, well-mannered a set of young people as can be found 
in the community. They have forced up wages without a 
Trade Union, and forced up their standard of personal refine 
ment by sheer strength of will. The servants’ accommodation 
in some of the most highly rented streets and squares of 
residential London was disgraceful half a century ago. 
Servants have forced their employers to change all this. 
They know as much about health and its preservation 
as their employers—as those, that is, who have time and 
opportunity for the study of ordinary sanitation. They 
know more about domestic economy than can be taught 
in any school or college. They know as much as they 
like to learn about the care and upbringing of young 
children. They have many of them taken an oppor- 
tunity of learning the outlines of sick nursing, and the 
culinary art is theirs. Compared to what they were fifty 
years ago, they are a set of highly skilled and trained 
individuals who, in their particular walk of life, have an 
immense deal to teach. They have taught, and are teaching, 
it to their families, to the whole of their class. Already 
they have influenced the world. So far as domestic matters 
are concerned, they have been able to give the conclusions 
of those who have time to think out conclusions to those 
who have not time. The open windows we now see in 
cottages were opened by daughters and sisters of the 
house who are maid-servants. Gentler and more reason- 
able methods in the upbringing of children may be largely 
traced to the influence of mothers who have been nurses 
in good service. The delightful recreation of gardening, 
which saves many an agricultural labourer from overwhelming 
dulness, has come to him from his friends, the gardeners of 
the neighbourhood. He has learned something of how to 
treat the farmer’s horses in sickness and in health from his 
relation the coachman, who has bad lengthy interviews with 
the greatest London “vet.” A new light on his newspaper has 
been given him by a friend, a butler, who has listened to well- 
informed men talking politics at dinner. We talk rather 
scornfully sometimes about “servants’ gossip.” There is a 
great deal that is very silly in the talk of any community of 
high-spirited young people, but it is not all silly. The 
good opinion which, speaking broadly, the rich have of the 
poor and the poor of the rich in this country is due in 
part, and by no means a negligible part, to servants’ gossip. 
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They speak well of their employers on the whole. They 
admire the special qualities of the class they serve, who in 
their turn admire those of the servants who work for 
then. They have better opportunities for sympathizing 
simaltaneously with the hand workers and the head workers 
then any other class in the community, and they do in a 
measure interpret the one to the other. They are often 
accused of being snobs. Men and women who during the best 
years of their youth are brought into close contact with a 
class above them seldom escape such an accusation. The 
ways of our social superiors are interesting to most of us, 
especially when we are young. The fault is a superficial one. 
Servants never forget their own class, and are only too generous 
in helping their relations. How often employers complain that, 
having counted on a servant’s devotion, they have found her 
wholly absorbed in her own affairs—in her own prospects, her 
mother’s illness, her young man’s chances of better wages. 
Before these things her mistress’s affairs are nothing. Her heart 
is with her own people; ber mistress is but a character in a 
drama. She will not neglect the duty she is paid for, but she 
will leave her employment exactly when ber own affairs make 
it desirable, and may not even trouble to write to ask 
how the family she has worked for are getting on. This 
may often seem heartless, but at least it is the reverse of 
snobbish. 

Perhaps in this alleged heartlessness we may find signs that 
domestic service is growing in dignity. It is becoming more 
and more official, and in this change to officialism lies its hope 
of returning to popularity. We cannot expect the feudal 
ideal to be maintained in one corner of the world. As things 
are, we cannot expect that domestic servants should identify 
themselves any more closely with the families that they serve. 
Instances will stil] be common of true affection on both sides 
ealled out by childhood, old age, sickness, or any circumstance 
which makes the world kin, but servants have a right to be 
independent, not only in fact, as indeed they are, but in 
feeling. 

If we are right, and prestige alone is wanting to make 
domestic service once more popular, some reform is needed 
upon the master’s side. It is indisputable that many 
employers speak to their domestic servants as they would not 
speak to other employees. This ought not to be, but is a 
survival—a survival of bad manners, coming out of a rougher 
time, as the feudal ideal comes. Human nature being what 
it is, neither employers nor servants are likely suddenly to 
ehange for the better. The first will not become better 
tempered nor the latter less irritable, but both sides can 
become more official, more polite, more respectful to each 
other. Distance avoids friction. 

But all this time we have been talking of the aristocracy of 
service. The greater number of servants are general servants, 
and they bave much besides want of dignity to complain of. 
The blot on the scutcheon of the servants of the rich is that 
they divide themselves wholly from the lower ranks of 
their own order. They give them no countenance. They 
will have nothing to do with the societies which exist 
for their prciection, lest they should be socially con- 
founded with them. It cannot be denied thut this piece 
of paltry professional selfishness militates strongly against 
the dignity of domestic service. Servants must learn to under- 
stand esprit de corps in a wider sense than they at present 
understand it if they are to make themselves completely 
respected, if they are to make ridiculous the ridicule of the 
past. They stand together even at great sacrifice where their 
employers are concerned. The sense of honour which forbids 
them ever to give one another away is as keen aa a schoolboy’s 
and as invariable as a soldier's, but a selfish division exists 
among themselves. They despise their fellow-servants, and 
so depreciate their calling and lower its dignity. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE VOICE OF AMERICA. 
(To true Epiror or tus “Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—I enclose for the perusal of your readers, if you approve, 
certain extracts from a letter just received from the United 
States. The writer is an eminent medical man, a Professor 


im one of the Universities, and so brotherly and warm-hearted 





ay 
a letter seems to deserve to be read by my fellow-countrymen 
as well as by yours faithfully, 


“These are days when words count for little, but I cannot 
refrain from writing you « line of cordial goodwill. 

You have guessed, I am sure, that the attitude of neutralit 
adopted by our Government ill expresses the feelings of th 
immense majority of Americans. But I doubt if you can realizg 
the depth of the love for our dear old country which the events of 
the hour have awakened in our hearts—love and pride and hope 

We of British blood are poor hands at expressing those feelin, 
which are deepest and most sacred, but away deep down in the 
soul of every American there is a spring which with all of us ig 
overflowing to-day. 

One of my friends told me last year a touching story. His wife 
an Englishwoman, was on her way from New York to Southampton. 
As they were passing through the Channel she stood by the rail 
looking out on the English coast. Near by stood a quiet, middle. 
aged American woman—a school teacher, perhaps—to whom she 
made some remark. The woman turned to reply, but her eyes 
were filled with tears. ‘Forgive me,’ said she, ‘I’m very foolish 
but I’ve been waiting for this day all my life.’ That is y hat 
England means to us. To thousands of us England is the home 
of our spirit, owr country as much as yours, and I for ono feel 
almost a sense of shame that our Government has not courageously 
and openly protested against the infamous acts of the common 
enemy, and freely offered every assistance in our power to the 
defenders of liberty and justice and the rights of man. Acide 
from the higher duty, as I seo it, every interest should push us to 
it, for if by any chance the enemy should succeed, we must follow 
in England’s steps. Wecan never see Canada attacked without 
lending a hand, ill-prepared though we be to give the needed aid, 
We are, alas! as blind in our sense of security as some of you have 
been in England—and to-day we have far less excuse. 

But I wrote only to tell you how earnestly, how sincerely, how 
wholeheartedly we are with you—no, of you. My wife and I think 
of nothing, speak of nothing, dream of nothing but of the war. 
Our women are all knitting throughout the day, and we men 
shall all give what we can of our earnings. 

I rejoice in the thought that England and France are fighting 
side by side. There is a depth and a beauty and a solidity in the 
French character and aspirations that have been too little recog- 
nized in the world of late years—a spirit which is only less dear 
to me than that of my own race. 

I mustn’t allow myself to go on. I took my pen, dear . 
only to say a word of goodwill from Mrs. and myself to you 
and ——. I was sure that you would know what our feelings 
were.” 











LTo rue Epiror or tee “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—You may like to publish the appended extract froma 
private letter. It is a conclusive opinion from one of the best- 
known Judges in the United States.—I am, Sir, &., 
_— A BARRISTER. 


“The war is engrossing the thoughts of every one here. The 
unanimity of sentiment against German militarism is wonderful. 
The exceptions are the native-born Germans or those with special 
and recent Germanic afiiliations. This is not due to any hostility 
against the Germans themselves. Our connexions with them are 
too close and manifold. The feeling is directed against the spirit 
manifested in such books as von Bernhardi’s Germany and the 
Next War. Nor are we unduly influenced by any unthinking 
prejudice in favour of England. During the Boer War, for 
example, I think the Boers had as much sympathy here as the 
British. Our attitude in this case is, I think, due to an impartial 
consideration of the cold facts.” 





[To rue Epiror or tae “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—I notice a letter in your paper of October 10th in regard 
to American feeling on the present war; the writer reports 
from Boston, and I would like to bear witness that his remarks 
apply equally to California. In large and small cities, mining 
and logging camps, ranchesand small farms, opinion is almost 
unanimously for the Allies. I do not believe that this extra- 
ordinary sympathy comes of any particular affection for the 
British or French—indeed, the German population of Cali- 
fornia is well liked and respected. The explanation seems to 
me to lie deep in the instinct of a great progressive nation. 
This instinct has enabled America clearly and unerringly to 
seize the truth from out of the cloud of falsehood and special 
pleadings befogging the issue. The Americans as a people 
and in their Press seem to me to have attained to an un- 
expectedly high level in this world crisis. The attitude is one 
of stern indignation for the authors, and surprising sympathy 
and sorrow for the wholesale victims of this unparalleled 
crime. The instinct of the people in the long run has generally 
proved correct, and the feeling in America to-day typifies the 
truest and best instincts of the people.—I am, Sir, &., 

San Francisco. C. B. WINGATE. 

[We have had, besides those we have printed, a very large 
number of other letters for which we cannot find space— 
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elling us of the warm sympathy felt for England by 
the best intellects and most respected citizens of the United 
States. We are deeply touched by our correspondents words, 
but they will, we feel sure, understand that it is the physical 
disability of lack of space, and not any want of appreciation, that 
has prevented us making use of their letters.—Ep. Spectator. | 


letters t 





BUSINESS AND THE WAR. 
[To Tux Eprror or tux “Srxcrator.”] 

Srr,—In the September 30th Outlook, a respectable American 
review, in an article entitled “The Story of the War,” by 
Arthur Bullard, the following passage occurs :—= 

“ it i interest of English business to continue the 
Pea gm canis Cammenelt with the other combatants, 
Great Britain is risking very few of her men, and she is at least 
as well able to bear the financial strain. Every day that war 

:yes her Fleet excuse to harry the German merchant marine is 
fine for her commerce—and business is business.” 
This seems to us, on this side of the Atlantic, so grotesquely 
fallacious that in ordinary circumstances we might let it pass 
with a smile. But it may not appear so to our American 
friends, and at the present moment, when statements, how- 
ever erroneous, are apt to be credited in unexpected quarters, 
it would be unfortunate, I think, not to contradict this one. 
May I suggest, then, that you should take an early opportunity 
of commenting, with all the force of which you are capable, 
on the absurd suggestion that it is to the interest of “ English 
business ” to continue the war P—I am, Sir, &c., 

259 Union Street, Aberdeen. PaTRicK Cooper. 


[The writer in the Outlook is clearly a very badly informed 
critic. He is not likely, however, to lead astray any but very 
foolish people in America. Our trade has necessarily suffered 
heavily, and it is no consolation on the economic side, though 
it is on the political, to know that the Germans have suffered 
infinitely worse. If one of his biggest customers is made a 
bankrupt, a shopkeeper does not regard it as an economic 
success.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





AMERICAN OPINION OF GERMANY, 
(To tas Epitor or tas “ Srrcrator.”] 


Sir,—Events seem to have rendered superfluous your 
suggestion of a few weeks ago to the effect that “ American 
jurists of high distinction” should attempt to discover whether 
or not Germany has respected the agreements of the Hague 
Conventions, or the rules of civilized warfare generally, in the 
present conflict. It may be doubted if even juricts of high 
distinction would now be able to approach the subject 
impartially. Indignation with Germany, nay, bitter hostility 
to Germany, exists everywhere in the United States except 
among the German-Americans; and these increase the 
growing hatred in which their race is held by every word 
they speak. 

The trend of public sentiment at the beginning of the war 
was clearly anti-German, for it was obvious even then that 
Germany had brought it on deliberately for purposes of her 
own. The publication of the White Papers convinced the 
more intelligent portion of the American public, so far as it 
needed convincing, that the Allies, Great Britain in particular, 
bad honestly endeavoured to avert hostilities. Thus the lying 
pamphlet which certain eminent Germans put forth with the 
title Truth about Germany fell absolutely flat. The com- 
ments in the American newspapers must have made English- 
men realize this. But the crowning touch was the infamous 
treatment of Belgium. The wrath of the people flared up hotly 
when Louvain was burned; the wrecking of Reims Cathedral 
was greeted with a cry of horror; but the deepest feelings of 
humanity were reached when the plight of the innocent 
Belgians was understood. The sufferings of these victims 
of the insensate German fury have moved us more than 
eloquence. Nothing that German apologists can now say 
will have the slightest effect. 

Nor ia this sympathy for an exiled nation passive. Already 
there are heard demands that the Government interfere— 
that the United States declare war against Germany if neces- 
ary, and send a fleet across the Atlantic. The present 
Administration, whose idea of neutrality is apparently a 
flabby lack of sympathy with any one, would never, of course, 
take such a step. But many letters from newspaper readers 
all over the country urge it, and more than one journal of 





influence has considered the question seriously. Can there be 

any further doubt as to American opinion of Germany ?—I 

am, Sir, &., EpWAarD FULLER. 
New York. 





HATE AS A NATIONAL GOSPEL. 
[To tux Eprron or tux “ Srecraron.’’} 

Srr,—In your article headed “ Hate as a National Gospel” in 
last week’s Spectator you say that “ the mania of hate recoils 
on the person guilty of it.” I think that must always be so, 
inasmuch as maniacal hatred implies loss of control, and a man 
who is unable to subdue his passions is to that extent a 
weakened man; but I must venture to differ from you when 
you assert that “the German people . . . are in the mass haters 
of England.” I have not been in Germany for some years, 
but I know the whole country well and have had many friends 
amongst its inhabitants. If they are now what you describe 
them as being, they must have changed not only their senti- 
ments but their character—a feat of which nations are as 
little capable as individuals. In any case, we English are 
much too good-humoured by temperament to be in any danger 
of emulating the hysterical bard of Jugend, who should not be 
taken too seriously. Still, it would do us no harm to combine 
a little dignity with our quality of good humour and to refrain 
—I will not say from the lamentable ineptitudes of the 
so-called comic papers, but from the daily abuse of our 
adversaries poured forth by the graver journals, Surely, 
when one is engaged in a stand-up fight with a man, 
there is a better use for breath than to employ it in 
calling him names! The truth, of course, is that this war 
has been brought about neither by the German Emperor, nor 
by Treitschke, nor by Nietzsche, nor by any other mortal, 
living or dead, but by forces best summarized in the one word 
avdyxn. The obvious is perhaps too close to our eyes to be 
clearly discernible, but future generations will doubtless see 
that the present struggle was absolutely inevitable, and that 
no ruler or statesman, however wise or powerful, could have 
done more than defer it for a time. One and all, great and 
small, we are mere puppets; praise and blame do not belong to 
us, save in so far as we may personally show ourselves 
deserving of the one or the other. Fight we must; but shall 
we not fight more efficiently with closed lips? Words are for 
the most part empty; yet words also the public must needs 
have. Only they need not be ignoble words. As for me,I 
am an old man, useless for fighting purposes, deprived—as it 
happens—by the war of a life far dearer to me than my own, 
and condemned to await in inaction death from natural causes, 
It may be that, in such melancholy case, silence would become 
me better than exhortations to silence; nevertheless, shelter- 
ing myself behind my anonymity, I make bold to address this 
appeal to your readers, some of whom may find themselves in 
sympathy with me.—I am, Sir, &., SIXTY-SEVEN. 

[We admire the tone of our correspondent, but we cannot 
agree with him that there is any widespread spirit of abuse 
abroad in our land. When he gets a decent excuse for 
magnanimity, the man in the street strikes us as eminently 
chivalrous. The Captain of the ‘Emden,’ is deservedly 
a most popular character, and was cheered in the House of 
Lords on Wednesday—a very rare honour. He is a gallant 
sailor, and an enemy one is proud to encounter. We do not, 
however, think that out of a kind of inverted chivalry we are 
called upon to keep silence in regard to such crimes as the 
giving up of Louvain to military execution and the constant 
massacre of hostages. We dare not pass such crimes by 
without protest, lest the world acquiesce in them as in- 
evitable. They are not; though we fear the majority of the 
Germans would just now defend them on those lines.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 





GERMAN SOLDIERS IN 1870 AND 1914 
[To tas Eprrorn or tus “ Srecrator.”} 
S1r,—tThe atrocities committed by the Kaiser’s troops im 
Belgium, which are awakening the indignation of the world, 
afford a startling contrast to the conduct of the fathers of 
those troops during the invasion of France in 1870. In your 
issue of October 17th you cite from Sir Thomas Fraser a testi- 
mony that the French peasants of 1870 could give their German 
invaders the credit of “respecting the women, and doing 
what was wanted in the way of help.” In more than one 
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invaded part of France I used to hear ladies give similar 
testimony as to 1870, conceding that their invaders behaved 
far better than French troops would have done if they had 
captured German towns. But a more striking testimony fell 
into my hands by accident recently, when I came upon 
the address which Max Miiller delivered before the Germans 
of London at their Festival of Peace on the conclusion of 
the war with France (May Ist, 1871). He says in the course 
of it:— 

“In no war has there been so little unnecessary cruelty; in no 
war has every crime been punished so severely; in no war has 
humanity [Menschlichkeit] achieved such triumphs. We are 

uder of these triumphs than of all the triumphs of our arms 
Rauf diese Triumphe sind wir stolzer als auf alle Triwmphe unserer 
Waffen).” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Downing College, Cambridge. 


CourRTNEY KENNY. 





“THEY ALSO SERVE...” 


[To tue Epiror or ree “Srecrator.”] 


Srr,—It has occurred to me, whilst reading the criticisms and 
exhortations on recruiting in your issue of September 5th, that 
it may be of interest and value to Britishers at home to know 
what is being done by Britishers abroad, in a small non- 
colonial community, to support the Old Country in the heroic 
struggle on bebalf of humanity upon which she has so justly 
embarked. You write that little more than one per cent. of 
the community must offer their services in order to meet the 
eall made by Lord Kitchener, this one per cent. being based 
on the British population within the United Kingdom. I 
want to show you that if the response at home had 
been commensurate with the response made by British 
subjects in these parts the Army authorities would have 
been overwhelmed by the numbers of eligible men who 
presented themselves to defend their country’s bonour. I 
am a servant of the Central Argentine Railway Company, 
and in my department alone there were, at the outbreak of 
the war, four hundred and ten Britishers; at the present date 
no less than fifty-four of these men—i.ec., thirteen per cent.— 
have volunteered, have been passed by a British doctor 
(without any special fee—not even “the miserable 2s. 6d.” you 
consider such a poor remuneration), and have been granted 
a special and ample travelling allowance by a broad-minded 
and patriotic general manager, with a definite promise that 
the posts they are leaving behind are being reserved for them 
if they are fortunate enough ever to return. In the other 
departments there has been a similarly hearty response 
to the call to duty, and the total British community of a 
thousand men on our railway alone has sent a hundred men 
to answer Lord Kitchener's call, and further applications are 
coming in daily. You must remember that we are between 
three weeks and a month behind England in regard to infor- 
mation as to her needs, or a little worse with the properly 
rigid censorship at home, and therefore I write as if our men 
were answering the appeal made in the Old Country in the 
first week of September, or even a week or two earlier. In 
working out our percentage you will not overlook that amongst 
us there are many who, on account of age or physical defects, 
are unable to respond to England’s call, but those who are 
left behind are also serving by carrying on unaided the work 
upon which those who have gone to fight have been engaged, 
and there are still some remaining who, like myself, if the 
qualification is not confined to limits too narrow, are anxious 
to be amongst the thousand railwaymen asked for to carry on 
the railway work on that part of the Continent controlled by 
the Triple Entente.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. P. Crovucn, 
Chief Mechanical Engineer Central Argentine Railway, 


Rosario De Santa Fé. 





MEN, MEN, MEN. 


{Te tus Eprron oy tum “ Sprecraton.”’] 


Srr,— What folly it seems, when we need more soldiers, with 
the example of Gurkbas and Japanese before us, not to raise 
regiments and army corps, if enough available, of men below 
five feet three inches in height, but fulfilling the tests in 
other ways. What emulation there would be between such a 
body and the taller regiments !—I am, Sir, &c., 


G. W. B. 





| 
[To tux Epiror or tue “Srecrator.’’] 


Srr,—It was suggested in last week’s Spectator that it would 
be worth while for the London papers to publish statistics of 
recruiting. But the publication of statistics will not attract 
men who, for three months, bave taken no notice of every 
other sort of appeal. The men who appreciate these things have 
all enlisted. What is wanted in the newspapers is somethine 
which will hit the unheeding. As far as I can see, all the 
papers deplore the playing of professional football, but they 
all publish the results and reports of the matches. And yet 
the suppression of a]l football news would cause an enormous 
sensation. Thousands of men who cannot be made to think 
would soon realize that this is not the time for football news, 
The rest would then be easy.—I am, Sir, &c., K. 


[To rue Eprror or tus “Sprectator.”’} 


Srr,—Mr. Alfred Ollivant would find a reserve of veterans, 
generally about six hundred, were he to go to Wembley Park 
any week-end and ask for the Old Boys’ Corps. They drill 
every afternoon at Baker Street and Queen’s Club (see Pall 
Mall Gazette notices). There are numerous other corps formed 
later on the same lines for various- professions, arts, {c.—J 
am, Sir, &c., Epw. W. Puuiine. 
Junior Carlton Club. 





THE MITCHAM TOWN GUARD. 

[To tus Epiron or tee “Srectator,”’]} 
Srr,—At the moment when there are signs and tokens that 
the War Office are beginning to realize there are more English. 
men on earth capable of bearing arms than were dreamt of 
in their philosophy, it is with much interest that I have read 
the article on “ Civilians and Invasion ” in last week’s Spectator, 
That interest, too, is a personal one, for I am a member of the 
Mitcham Town Guard, whose existence to-day is undoubtedly 
due to the impetus you have given to this most important 
factor in home defence throughout England generally, and the 
county of Surrey in particular. 

At apublic meeting held here on August 12th last a sug. 
gestion made by me on the subject was received chiefly with 
that good-natured apathy which is so akin to being “ damned 
with faint praise ” that I looked on it as lost, and therefore it 
was with no little satisfaction a few days later that I learnt a 
well-considered scheme bearing the shrieval imprimatur had 
been propounded to the Rifle Clubs of Surrey, and a few days 
later my resolution adopting it was passed unanimously at a 
meeting of the Mitcham Rifle Club, whose cordial and loyal 
support of the movement has been consistent throughout. 
Within a very short time, owing to the Club’s help, drills and 
rifle practice were progressing briskly towards that satisfactory 
result which you have alluded to in terms we much appreciate, 
though it is a matter of regret to learn that the Mitcham 
Rifle Club stands almost alone in its response to your appeal 
to the county. The movement here has been supported by 
men of all ranks and conditions, for I am glad to say character 
and not class is the only social qualification insisted on 
amongst those who wish to serve their King and country in 
this hour of need, and who from some good and sufficient cause 
are enable to enlist in any branch of our armies. 

Under the constant personal supervision of our leader, 
Captain Williams Till (late of the Cape Mounted Rifles), 
whose energy and tactful discipline are deserving of the 
highest commendation, drills, parades, and instruction classes 
are held almost every evening in the week, whilst Saturday 
afternoons are devoted to route marches, field tactics, Ac., 
whilst the rifle butts are open daily with honorary instructors 
in attendance. All this is carried out with an energy that I 
can assure you would bea considerable surprise to some of 
those who still cherish the illusion that unless a man gives 
up the whole of his time to the profession of arms he is 
quite incapable of acquiring any useful notion of military 
discipline. Whence in days of old came many a company of 
longbow men and the trainbands that were the backbone of 
our armies in more than one hard-fought battle at home and 
abroad, whence came the watchers whose beacon fires blazed 
defiance to the Great Armada, whence came all these men, but 
from the towns and fields of England in answer to the bidding 
of the High Sheriffs of their counties ? And now the men who 
fill their places in the peaceful paths of life and cannot enlist 
are asked for a season to find their recreation in the ranks of 
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Town Guards, even although it is not so restful as the 


the emplation of a football match or a visit to a picture 


cont 


! , 
rx look at the indifference to our country’s call which 


still exists, 1 am reminded of an incident of long ago, when, I 
must own, patriotism in Mitcham was not apparently quite as 
keen a8 it is to-day, if one may believe what an aged but 
intelligent woman repeated to me many years ago as she 
had received it from her mother, who was an eyewitness. 
It was in the year 1745, and the dire news came to the village 
that the Pretender had defeated the King’s forces and was 
marching with his wild Highlanders by way of Mitcham to 
the sacking of London. A forebear of mine, she continued, 
thereupon assembled all the able-bodied men of the parish 
and, after arming them with flails, scythes, and pitchforks, 
proceeded to deliver a patriotic harangue, finishing up with a 
call for three cheers for the King. But, alas! either my 
ancestor was no Demosthenes and his discourse was too dry, 
or fear of the “ Hieland men” had struck his audience dumb, 
for not until three barrels of strong ale had been broached at 
his expense could he get them to shout “Long live King 
George!” Itis, however, of some consolation to know that sixty 
years later a silver medal was struck bearing the inscription, 
“Mitcham Volunteers; for skill at the target. The reward of 
merit, the gift of James Moore, Esq., Major. March, 1805.” The 
real Napoleon, whose skill in strategy caused English civilians 
to arm in 1805, has passed away, and a tinsel one is seeking to 
terrify us now by the sheer weight of his thousands of troops. 
Let all of us who cannot enlist show our readiness to receive 
them by our “skill at the target ” and our merit in drill, 
always remembering that a state of preparation is the best 
preventive of invasion, and that without organization resist- 
ance is futile. And then, even if the foe does overwhelm by 
weight of numbers— 
“ How can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the Temples of his Gods.” 
But let him fall holding a rifle he has learnt to use, the badge 
of his Guard upon his breast.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Hall Place, T. Cato Worsroxp, LL.D. 
Mitcham, Surrey. 





RECRUITING IN SCOTLAND. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “ Srectator,.”’] 

Sir,—I must protest against “Scotland” being included in 
those areas which do not “understand” what the war 
means, as is done in your article on “Men, Men, Men” in 
the issue of October 3lst. Has the writer ever considered 
what proportion Scottish recruits bear to the population as 
compared with England? In many villages in the West the 
men serving in the Army or Navy are more numerous than 
the houses the village contains, and in one small town in the 
South of Scotland I saw that from one street alone a hundred 
men had joined the colours. When war broke out, and for 
some time after, I was living in a remote part of Inverness- 
shire, but every man or woman one met took not only an 
interest, but an intelligent interest, in the course of the war, 
had the war maps hung up in their cottages, followed the 
morements of the armies by means of them, and would have 
done without what many would call necessaries sooner than 
lack a newspaper. I asked one old cobbler if he had any one 
at the front, and he answered, “Oh yes, a son,” adding, 
in what I felt expressed the spirit of the country, “Surely 
there is nobody who wouldn’t have somebody.” I live ina 
small town in the North of Scotland, and any family, high or 
low, rich or poor, who has not at least one member (often 
three or four) serving in some branch of the Service is so 
unusual as to be the subject of free comment. I think the 
Spectator hardly realizes the difference in education and 
general intelligence between the English yokel and the Scotch 
countryman. Letters published by you from a “District 
Visitor” were a perfect revelation to the Scotch mind of 
English village ignorance. One quotation I specially 
remember of a woman who asked “if France was foreign.” 
Anything of that sort, I say emphatically, could not be 
found in the Highlands, nor, as far as my knowledge goes, 
in any other part of Scotland.—I am, Sir, &c., A. Scorrt. 

(That recruiting in the rural Lowlands, in the Highlands, 
and in the smaller towns has been excellent we do not doubt. 








It is in the great industrial centres of Scotland that there has 
been slackness, if anywhere. We may, however, be wrong. What 
is wanted is the pubiication of the recruiting figures in each 
local area. Then we can see what percentage of the popula- 
tion has joined the new Army, and can judge accurately 
and fairly of the spirit. If industrial Scotland as a whole 
shows a high percentage, none will be more pleased and more 
eager to apologize than we shall be.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE TERRITORIALS. 


(To tux Epiror or tus “Srecrator.”’) 


Srr,—Is the gifted writer of your weekly notes an Anglo- 
Saxon or a Scotsman? In those bearing last Saturday's date 
I read the now oft-repeated fable that our kind friends and 
Christian brothers, the London Scottish, were the first Terri- 
torial regiment to take their place in the firing line. This 
admittedly gallant regiment did what was required of them 
efficiently and in the best military style, but so also did the 
Northumberland Yeomanry about three weeks before. The 
average patriotic but self-deprecatory Englishman is still 
dimly wondering why the “bare” fact of wearing the kilt 
carries with it in almost every case columns of potential 
Press notices. Englishmen in their solid, sober way are 
content to provide over ninety per cent. of the men and to 
do more than ninety per cent. of the hard and desperate 
work without advertisement, but are apt to become a little 
restive at the relentless shower of praise upon the brave and 
blushing “ kilties,” who are after all performing no more than 
their fair share of the general task. We English are nothing 
if not long-suffering, patient, and perhaps too magnanimous, 
but it would reassure us, on the particular point raised, if you 
were to “pat us on the back” next week.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Le Havre. BERNARD CHASE. 

[We are delighted with the well-merited reproof delivered 
by our correspondent, and agree with every word of it. We 
are among those who hold most firmly to the belief that 
“there’s something in the English after all.” We may point 
out, however, that we only followed the telegrams in saying 
that the London Scottish were the first Territorials to be 
engaged. Of course, what ought to have been said was “the 
first Territorial infantry to be engaged.” —Ep. Spectator. ] 





MADE WORK. 
[To tue Epiros ov tux “Srecrator.”) 
S1r,—In your spirited appeals for “Men, Men, Men,” I do not 
know that you have as yet touched on one considerable 
countervailing influence. In the University town where I 
live, whether rightly or wrongly, a feeling undoubtedly exists 
that there has been for some time a tendency to undertake 
public works meriting the name at the head of this letter— 
works which are not required by immediate necessity, but are 
undertaken with the object inter alia of relieving “the 
unemployed.” We may be wrong, but I think something of 
the same feeling exists elsewhere. Now, I do not propose 
here to enter on a criticism of this use of public money asa 
general principle. Personally I consider it bad economy and 
mistaken philanthropy: but I am aware that it is adopted and 
advocated by many estimable people on the highest motives. 
All I wish to remark is that it seems to me peculiarly unsuited 
to the present crisis. In every newspaper we hear of the 
urgent need of more recruits. The man who has parents or a 
wife and family to support is no doubt needed at home. But 
the able-bodied labourer who has not these ties ought to be 
either at the front or in training for it. When he returns 
from service he will have a prior claim over any one else for 
such public employment as is going, even if work has to be 
made for him. To tempt him away from his manifest duty 
now is to play into the hands of our enemies.—I am, Sir, &., 
Cambridge. E. C. Crarx. 





ATTEMPTS AT INVASION. 

[To tus Epitor or tae “ Srecraror.”) 
Srr,—In your issue of October 3lst Mr. Borrer expresses his 
opinion that there are insuperable difficulties against an 
invasion of England by Germany, and he quotes an article 
which appeared in an old Navy League Annual. He says it 
would take two hundred and fifty transports to convey three 
army corps. Why he should quote theories when we have 
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practical demonstration it is difficult to understand. Canada 
sent thirty-five thousand men with five thousand horses and 
full complement of field artillery in thirty-two transports. 
The voyage took eighteen days. For a passage taking only 
thirty-six to forty-eight hours the men could be, and would be, 
packed close. Sixteen transports of the size of those which 
brought the Canadians would be sufficient for an army corps. 
In all probability there are sufficient steamers lying now at 
Hamburg and Bremerhaven to transport over two hundred 
thousand men with horses and field artillery. Whether 
Germany can spare the men is another question. Whether 
she would risk them if she could spare them is still another.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Wm. Lana. 
Paisley. 





EXTRACTS FROM A VIENNESE DIARY. 
[To rue Epiror ov tue “Srectator.”} 

§1rn,—The current number of the German pacifist organ, Die 
Friedenswarte, has just reached me. The paper, which is 
printed in Berlin, contains, amongst other things, a number of 
passages from the diary of the editor, A. H. Fried, who resides 
in Vienna. As so little news has reached us from that city, 
and the writer criticizes events from an independent point of 
view, some extracts may prove of interest to your readers.—I 
ain, Sir, &c., E. C. Quiaern. 
Cambridge. 





“ August 7th.—How delighted we [pacifists] were at the idea of 
having so far succeeded in promoting an understanding between 
Germany and England, and Germany and France, as to be able to 
eount upon the fruits [of our action]. How terrible the thought 
seemed to us of seeing Germany at war with even one of these 
States! And now—I cannot grasp it. The German Empire at 
war with three States, the three strongest military Powers in the 
world, and two of them the wealthiest. If it were only with 
Russia alone! We might rejoice at the overthrow of barbarism. 
. .. And one is conscious that with all these Powers the struggle 
is one for existence, and cannot terminate until one group or the 
other succumbs. 

August 8th.—This war could only prove advantageous to 
civilization if we succeeded in crushing Russia. This wo must 
hope for, but not in such a manner that the Western Powers are 
altogether overthrown and humiliated. The thought that Russia 
may prove victorious is unendurable. Under certain conditions 
this war may lead to a real unification of Europe, if it results in a 
powerful hegemony. It might become Europe’s 1866... . Yester- 
day Montenegro too declared war on the monarchy. The sixth 
declaration in a week. We are almost growing callous ... England 
is now ourenemy. England, the land of Stead, Avebury, Wear- 
dale, Moscheles, Darby, and so many fine men. Postal arrange- 
ments are altogether unbearable. ‘To-day I received a card from 
Berlin dated August 2nd. Formerly Vienna was 13 hours’ journey 
from Berlin. Now it is as far off as America used to be. G., who 
is 59, has voluntarily enlisted and gone off with his son and two 
sons-in-law. 

August 9th—That war is not confined to the belligerents is 
shown by the conditions in Switzerland. My old friend M. S., who 
has just returned, has been in business there for ten years. Business 
has stopped. All the commercial houses are closing and dismissing 
their employees. 350,000 men are under arms. The interruption 
of the tourist traffic means a loss of £15,000,000. 

August 11th—A German victory at Miilhausen is announced. 
So fighting is going on on Alsatian soil. One feels uneasy at not 
having any comprehensive view of the situation. So much is 
happening and we are shut off from news. It’s like being on 
Robinson Crusoe’s island. 

August 12th.—No news announced. The papers aro full of 
atrocities by the Belgians. 

August 13th—I hope that our labours which were powerless to 
— the war will prove at any rate strong enough to prevent 

h nations from falling into such bitterness of hate as after 
1870. . . . If Germany does not impose humiliating demands, and 
the French perceive that an alliance with Germany is a better 
guarantee of peace than one with Russia, a peace may possibly be 
brought about which will give quiet and security to Europe. 

August 14th.—Yesterday England and France officially declared 
war on the monarchy. Such declarations no longer create any 
impression. Perhaps they are presented in order that the Powers 
im question may have a say at the conclusion of peace. There will 
have to be a general European Congress. Hitherto people would 
not hear of a Congress. In his lecture at Vienna last year Harden, 
to the delight of the Press, uttered the watchword: ‘Do not be 
decoyed to any Conference!’ Result: universal war. 

August 16th—The [Austrian] Lloyd steamer ‘Gautsch’ sank 
yesterday at Pola. The cause is not stated. It seems to have 
struck a mine laid by ourselves. What is the matter with Italy? 
Her neutrality is a hostile act. They say that she is openly 
bargaining and demands the Trentino. Thus the Triple Alliance 
is weakened in face of the Entente. From the Servian theatre of 
war it is briefly announced that we are taking the offensive. But 
the words, ‘ Our losses are considerable,’ are significant. 

August 17th—Austrian victory on the Drina announced. 
Prisoners and war material taken. Details later, 





LT 

August 18th.—The Emperor’s birthday. Some 
victory was expected. Yesterday’s saeedaeininaetn | cw ere a 

August 19th.—To-day it is announced that the French fleet h 
appeared in the Adriatic. The Germans have captured 8,000 
Russians at Stallupénen. It is strange that no details }, 
arrived of the Austrian victory on August 14th-15th, which a 
announced the day before yesterday. - 

August 20th.—The great event to-day is that Japan has pre. 
sented an incredible ultimatum to Germany. ... In such + ae 
does Japan spesk to Germany! America, too, may be drawn into 
this war, undertaken for the chastising of Servia. At all events 
one of our Austrian hopes is shattered by Japan’s move, for -~. 
thought that she would attack Russia. ’Tis true that—as the 
newspapers point out in consolation—this step cannot affect 
the war in Europe, but after all itis an evil omen. The sale of 
the Vorwérts is permitted at Prussian railway stations. This js 
the most incredible event of these topsy-turvy times. 

August 21st.—The Germans entered Brussels yesterday. This 
event fills me with hope and sadness. Germany appears to me 
like a skilful dentist who carries out his painful task in a speed 
and correct manner, but to whom we have to be grateful that he 
is so skilful. No further news of the decisive victory officially 
announced on August 17th. 

August 22nd.—An overwhelming German victory at Metz is 
announced. I cannot refrain from quoting a paragraph in the 
Hilfe: ‘The beginning of the war is said to cost [Germany] 
2,300,000,000 marks (£115,000,000), every subsequent month after 
the first 750,000,000 marks (£37,500,000). ‘hat means a gigantic 
debt which must be met either by an indemnity or by our tax- 
payers. The vanquished party in this war will be financially 
almost ruined. It is the most capitalistic war ever waged. The 
wealth of the people is at stake; if we lose, we are impoverished. 
Then the days of German industrial prosperity are over. All our 
opponents are joining hands to bring this about. But we are not 
going to allow ourselves to be thrust into a byway of history. 
The risk is enormous, but as it has been forced upon us, there is 
nothing for us but to double the Imperial Debt and borrow five 
milliards (£250,000,000).’ 

August 23rd.—The silence about the Austrian victory, officially 
announced on August 17th, was broken yesterday by an official 
communiqué on the state of the campaign in Servia. The German 
victory at Metz, with 10,000 prisoners, appears to have been 
important. But this event, so joyfully proclaimed in Vienna and 
Berlin, is only an episode in the gigantic struggle. . . . If victory 
rests with the German arms, there might be peace in the West, 
should Germany not lay down oppressive conditions. This is 
suggested by an earnest wish on my part that the campaign 
against the civilized Western nations may not lead to their 
destruction. It would be appalling if Germany, England, France, 
and Belgium had to struggle for their existence. This would 
mean the Russification of Europe. To-day the Western Powers 
are forced into a struggle against Germa:» by their unhappy 
Alliance with Russia. If Germany completely overthrows them, 
she will destroy her natural allies in the struggle which will have 
to be resumed again later with Russia. ... All my hopes are 
pinned to a rapid German victory in the West. If these prove 
false, woe be unto us. ‘The struggle in that case may last years. 
The German Peace Society issued on August 15th a sober and 
cleverly phrased manifesto. Here in Austria we are not in a posi- 
tion to do anything of the kind, as the Constitution and the 
freedom of the Press are in abeyance. We are helpless. 

August 25th.—No war can be humane. We looked down upon 
the Balkan peoples with great contempt because they employed 
barbarous methods in their war. The European War will not 
yield to the Balkan War in abominations. A decree of the Home 
Office has suspended the electric street-lighting in Buda-Pesth in 
order to save coal. All Central Europe is like a beleaguered city. 
The first number of Die Zukunft since the outbreak of war has 
just reached me. Here are a few sentences from it: ‘ My strength 
is my law. As long as possible, we are decent chaps, but, if needs 
mast, we can be swine too. Who is right? He who has the 
power: that’s just what is at stake.’ Then Harden quotes Cecil 
Rhodes : ‘“ This war is just, for it profits our people and increases 
our country’s power.” Drum this into every one. Post it on the 
walls.’ 

August 26th.—Namur captured. . . . It is remarkable with what 
direct momentum Germany advances. ... This is said to be due 
to the 42cm. siege guns, of whose existence no one outside 
Germany was aware. If that is true, it possibly provides the clue 
to the cause of the war. From the outset I expressed the sus- 
picion that the Austrian and German higher commands must have 
been conscious of a temporary superiority, a conviction which was 
strengthened by the statement of Humbert as to the short- 
comings of the French Army. It looks as if it were a preventive 
war that is being waged, the utilizing of a favourable state of 
things. So much will, of course, never be admitted. Another 
declaration of war: Austria-Hungary on Japan. Our cruiser 
‘ Kaiserin Elisabeth’ has received orders to unite with the German 
ships—i.e., to go down. 

August 27th—The victory of the Austrians at Krasnik was 
announced yeterday. ‘The three days’ fighting at Krasnik ter- 
minated yesterday in a complete victory for our troops.’ Three 
days’ fighting. Evidently a sharp encounter. A flew flags were 
hung out in town. Over three weeks have passed since England 
declared war on Germany. Her passive attitude arouses astonish- 
ment on all hands. It was expected that England would at once 
blockade the German ports and devastate the German coast. 
Nothing of the kind has happened. Malicious persons explain 
this by saying that England has no confidence in herself. 1 look 
at it differently, England desires to assure herself of the 
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ofan honest understanding with Germany which will not | those who control judicial appointments, and Cohen’s reputation 


possibility , wv But at the s: time : : 

wut a future alliance out of the question. But at the same time | stands, and will continue to stand, far above those of many con- 
P e wishes to save France... . Guesde, who in a recent book temporaries and ur tors wi ee es m ful i tteinine 
,: ured for the abandonment of the Alliance with England and | “_ pees ane Juniors who were more successtul in attaining 
clamoursvas entered the French Ministry. The prospects of | official distinction. One must go back for a parallel to 


Russia, - : : ; 4 : 
Germany’s concluding an independent treaty of peace with the | names almost prehistoric to our younger lawyers. Cohen was 


Western Powers are on the increase.” the peer of Serjeant Maynard and Plowden, or, in a branch 
of the law remote from his own, the great conveyancers of 
the early nineteenth century, now remembered by a dwindling 
group of specialists in Lincoln’s Inn, and by a few scholarly 
masters in America. 

Not that Cohen was merely or even chiefly book-learned; 
far from it. There was no man at the Bar whose judgment 
was sounder, or whose opinion was more highly respected on 
| practical grounds. His work as counsel for Great Britain in 
more than one great international arbitration case (largely 
frustrated in one of them because this country’s judicial repre- 
sentative bebaved more like an intemperate advocate than an 
arbitrator), and in a quasi-judicial capacity as a member of 





THE SPIRIT THAT LEADS TO VICTORY. 
[To tux Epitor ov tue ‘*Srrcrator.”] 
Sir,—It may possibly interest some of your readers to learn 
that “the widowed mother” mentioned by Sir Walter Scott 
‘n his notes to The Antiquary (which are in part quoted by 
your correspondent “ Nominis Umbra” in the Spectator of 
the 7th inst.) was the great-grandmother of the late Andrew 
Lang, and one of the “two troopers” was his grandfather, 
an earlier Andrew Lang. The bride to whom Sir Walter 
yefers was also a Lang, a daughter of the gallant old lady. 
A younger son of the elder lady, an Ensign in the 94th 





Regiment, fell at Badajos in 1812.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
2 Salisbury Road, Edinburgh. JOHN LANG. 





THE IODINE TREATMENT OF WOUNDS. 


[To rue Epitor oy tue “Spectator.” } 


Srr.—The enclosed is a free translation from an article in a 
French newspaper. The invention referred toseems to be one 
which our authorities might inyestigate at once.—I am, Sir, 


&e., F. H., C.-D. 





“All surgeons are agreed that the immediate painting 


with a tincture of iodine of bullet wounds and the sur- 
rounding skin before first dressing generally renders them 
aseptic and their subsequent history healthy. For the 
painting to be efficacious, it must be immediate. The bullet 


itself when it strikes direct (i.e., not a ricochet) is aseptic. More- 
over, such a bullet does not carry with it into the wound any part | 
| 


of the clothing. But the wound is immediately attacked by 
microbes, which are either carried by the soil where the wounded 
man falls, or from the skin of the individual himself. In a 


surgical sense no skin is clean until treated, and that of soldiers | 
fighting for days in the trenches must necessarily be dirty and | 
septic. ‘The wound once attacked and poisoned by the microbes, | 


which are everywhere on the skin and which multiply immediately, 
becomes septic. Painting with iodine renders aseptic the dirtiest 
skin. Unhappily, once the skin is broken, this treatment, unless 
immediately given, is without effect. Thus, to be of any use, the 
soldier must perform this little operation himself immediately he 
is wounded. How to enable the soldier to do this has up to the 
present time baffled the doctor in the field. It is impracticable for 
each soldier to carry and make use of compressed iodine tablets, 
alcohol for a solvent, and a small vessel. A French chemist has 
found an ingenious solution. He has invented a little glass tube 
apparatus containing brush and tincture of iodine. It is sealed 
hermetically, and is six millimetres in diameter and six to seven 
centimetres in length. Near one end is a neck with a file-mark 
on the glass separating two globular parts. In the left hand with 
thumb and first finger the soldier holds the larger globe, in the 
right the smaller globe. He breaks off the smaller and a brush 
isexposed. In his left hand he retains the globe in which there 
is the brush with cotton-wool and enough of the tincture to 


| Royal Commissions, was eminently that of a good man of 
| business. He was never much of an author in the ordinary 
| sense, having not much leisure and no strong literary voca- 
tion; but whatever he did write bore the mark not only of a 
careful man who weighed his words, but of a scholar who 
knew how to choose them with the fitness which, excluding all 
urtifices of style, is itself the best of styles for professional 
| exposition. One minor judicial office came to him quite 
early in his career, that of Admiralty Judge of the Cinque 
Ports; he held it till this summer. The Court is of great 
antiquity, with just enough business nowadays to keep it 
alive. Cohen distinguished his tenure by a judgment which 
had the exceptional and, it is believed, singular honour for 
that Court of a regular report. As an advocate he showed, 
when there was occasion, mastery of foreign jurisprudence 
as well as of English law, and his learning was equalled 
by his courtesy.—I am, Sir, &c., F, PoLiock. 





A MATTER OF TASTE. 

[To tux Epitor or tus “Srecrator.”] 
Srr.—As showing the mind of very youthful Italy towards 
the war, this little-story, told me by a dear Italian friend a 
few days ago, is not without interest. When talking with a 
small boy of nine or ten she found him bitterly lamenting the 
impossibility to play at war any more with his schoolmates. 
“But why?” she asked greatly astonished, knowing this game 
was a passion with the boys, and had more than once 


necessitated police interference when the combats between 
pretended national enemies waxed bloodthirsty. “O! because 
all the boys will be English, French, Belgians, Russians; 
they will not be Germans.’ You never minded playing 
Turks in the Balkan War, so why not Tedeschi now?” “No, 
no, it is impossible; we did not mind being Turks, but 
Tedeschi, no, troppo brutto !”—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Florence, Italy. 


, “ 


’ 


M. ELspae. 


paint the wound and the skin round it. ‘To use the brush with | 


the right hand ought not to be a difficult thing to do. The 
little apparatus is enclosed in a cardboard case, and the whole does 
not occupy a greater space than that of a pencil. When the 
French Doctor Pierre Delbet saw this contrivance he obtained the 
financial help of the Baroness Henri de Rothschild, and he has 
been permitted by the War Office in France to distribute these 
tubes to the soldiers. He hopes to forward to the army twenty- 
five thousand a day. The cost of each is ten centimes.” 





THE RIGHT HON. A. COHEN, K.C. (1830-1914), 
[To tHe Epitor or THe “ Srectator.”"] 

Smr,—Mr. Arthur Cohen’s death at a venerable age, after a 
year or two of gradually failing health, which had not seriously 
impaired his activity till within the last few months, deprives 
the English Bar of a leader whose position was unique in our 
time. The reasons why Cohen never became a member of the 
Court of Appeal, the place for which his learning and judicial 
temper most eminently fitted him, are partly obscure and 
wholly unsatisfactory. One of them is perhaps to be found in 
the fact that until quite lately we bave bad a succession of 
Prime Ministers who neither knew nor cared anything about 
the law of England or its dignity. Certainly Cohen was never 
so much of a political partisan as to make it, from a pro- 
fessional point of view, unreasonable to expect that his merit 
would be recognized during a long tenure of power by his 
political opponents. The profession, however, knew better than 





GERMAN CULTURE. 
[To tHe Epiror or Tue “Srecrator.”’] 

Sir,—The average Briton who does not make a study of 
words and their meanings is apt to feel annoyed when he 
finds that a word may have more than one meaning. When 
a German uses a phrase which is translated as “ the advance- 
ment of Germaa culture,” he simply means the advancement 
of German ideas, methods, and rules. The average Briton 
aforesaid insists that “German culture” must refer to a 
higher education and a love of art. Of course it means 
nothing of the kind, and the mistake arises from using 
German words in an English sense. In this favoured isle of 
ours we are prone to insist that foreign words must mean 
what we think they ought to mean. This mental attitude is 
no doubt worthy of all praise, but it may lead us into strange 
verbal pitfalls. German culture means German management, 
and nothing else. As a cognate instance, the word agriculiur 
means the manage ment of land, and nothing else, W hen 
public speakers mention the atrocities at Louvain and else- 
where as samples of German culture, we can see the full 
irony of the phrase. But a German using the word in a more 
prosaic sense would fail to see the irony unless he happened 
Firz-JaAMEs Moony. 


to be a philologist.— I am, Sir, &c., 


Porlock, Somerset. 
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THE WAR AND OUR GIRLS ABROAD. 
[To tHe Epitor oF tue “ Srectrator.”’} 

5:rn,—May I call the attention of your readers to the 
thousands of our young countrywomen scattered over 
Europe—chiefly the orphan daughters of our cultured 
classes—whose vital interests are keenly touched by this war? 
Many who, after years of patient toil, had gained positions of 
comparative independence are quite unable, and probably 
never will be able, to realize their hardly earned savings. 
Others have been dismissed at a moment’s notice without the 
salary due to them; some have travelled for days without 
refreshment, empty-handed; some in cattle trucks with the 
wounded, having witnessed sights they will never forget. 
The lady in charge of Washington House, 18 Rue de Milan, 
where the work of the Homes has been concentrated, being 
near to the Gare St. Lazare, writes :-— 

“Since I came numbers of English girls have passed through 
the Home from different parts of Europe—empty-handed, after 
years oftoil! Fourcame last night from Vienna, having travelled 
days without food. They were terribly scared at the state of 
Paris (twenty bombs had fallen during the day), and we had to 
make up beds for them in the basement. They were too 
frightened to sleep anywhere but underground. They had been 
told that the English Army was wiped out and that the Germans 
were everywhere victorious! To-day five came from Italy and 
four from other parts, We find positions for all we can, but 
usually without salary. Six bombs were dropped on the Gare du 
Nord this morning and two near the Gare St. Lazare, close to us. 
— Home is doing life-saving work, but we are entirely without 
unds: 

There is no “roll of honour” for these our young gentle- 
women, although they have fought life’s battle under grave 
difficulties with credit to themselves amid the strange loneli- 
ness of foreign cities. May I add that the claim of this class 
to consideration—alas! this war will greatly add to their 
number—is being but tardily acknowledged, their instinct 
being to conceal rather than to reveal suffering? Our Hon. 
Treasurer is Mr. F. A. Bevan, 54 Lombard Street, E.C.—I 
am, Sir, Xc., Apa M. Lewis 

(Hon. President and Foundress of the Ada Leigh Homes in Paris), 
241 Knightsbridge, 8.W. 





TO THE WOMEN OF THE EMPIRE. 
[To tux Epitorn or tue “Srectaton.” | 
S1rr,—I feel certain the enclosure will have your sympathy. 
It would be an immense help to us if you could give publicity 
to it in your next issue, and would you call the attention of 
your lady readers to the Guildhall meeting with Lady Jellicoe 
in the chair? The time is very short for getting up this meet- 
ing, and I have to throw myself upon the kindness of those 
who are in sympathy with us.—I am, Sir, &c., 
James MARCHANT. 
42 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


“TO THE WOMEN OF THE EMPIRE. 

Nelson’s words to his men before battle have rung down the 
ages, still waking an answer in every Englishman’s heart. The 
present national crisis has a similar message for women—a 
message which will never be uttered with deeper and more serious 
intent—the Empire expects every woman to do her duty. 

The great rally to voluntary service on the part of women 
throughout the country is sufficient evidence that women are will- 
ing and eager to answer the call. What they have not perhaps 
wholly realized is, that work is not the only interpretation of the 
word duty. ‘The influence a woman exerts is far greater by virtue 
of her personality than of her work, and it is given to every one of 
us to exercise an influence by personal example. 

Let us then examine what we conceive to be a woman’s duty at 
this time of national crisis. It is not for us to fight a temporal 
foe—woman’s duty and woman’s work consist in fighting the 
armies of disorder, want, impurity and vice, and it is to this end 
that our spiritual forces must be directed. Lord Kitchener’s 


gratitude in every mother, that so high a standard of English 
manhood should have been set before our men. 

The duties there enjoined are doubly strong in their appeal to 
women, for it is by our personal example that we can help the 
men to live up to the required standard. By living purely and 
temperately at home, we can set a fine example of duty and self- 
control to those whom we ask to respect women in other lands. 

The present crisis is revealing conditions of demoralization and 
drink in some parts of England, among men and women, which 
lead us to the coaclusion that the great part which women can 
and should play in this war, has not yet been fully understood by 
all. The miserable consequences caused by alcoholic excess and 
sexual irregularities should be explained to young women, and 
older women could, by kindly and sympathetic teaching, help many 





a 
girls to realize that vices not only mean disease in those who are 
guilty of them, but that they bequeath a terrible legacy of bling. 
ness, deafness, insanity and death to the innocent children who are 
born as a result of irregular unions. 

Knowing as we do from the evidence recently given before the 
Royal Commission that all attempts at regulation and revival of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts would not only be morally wrong 
but also medically valueless, we beg to record a very strong pro- 
test against any attempts at regulation. " 

Never was a supply of healthy, vigorous children more 
necessary to our nation. We are suffering to-day from the 
effects of a birth-rate which has fallen rapidly; we are also 
suffering from the ill-health and feeble-mindedness of many 
children who are the innocent victims of their parents’ sins. 

Will the women of England unite in a great movement towards 
a finer and higher ideal of national duty? 

This is the moment to begin. Weare called upon to help our 
soldiers to fight the enemies of demoralization and drink at home 
we are called upon to crusk these enemies in our own lives and 
homes, and we are called upon so to live as to bequeath a heritage 
of health and happiness to the children we shall eventually give 
to the nation. 

We shall be happy to give advice and to assist any women who 
feel that they can help in these directions, and we would draw 
their attention to a Mass Meeting of Women which it is proposed 
to hold in the Guildhall on Thursday, November 19th, at 3 p.m, 
under the presideney of Lady Jellicoe. Copies of this Manifesto 
and tickets of admission can be obtained on application to Rey 
James Marchant, National Council of Public Morals for the 
Promotion of Race Regeneration, 42 Great Russell Street, W.C, 
Heten Burns. 

Euiz. M. Capsoury, 
Euma K. Paaer. 

H. Mary Movute. 
Fiorence WILLEY. 
FLORENCE Booru. 
IRENE VANBRUGH. 
Mary Spenper. 
Maser Hope. 
Marcaret G. Bonprietp, 
Auics K. Rorrer. 
E. C. Moraan. 
Ross F. Herrz. 
Tuétrtser GoLuancz, 
Marianne Date. 
Maraaret AsHrTon, 
Mary Hiags. 

J. E. Mryrr. 
Noran Haut. 

Lity H. Monrtaav.” 


Aprtine M. Beprorp. 

ConsvuELO MARLBOROUGH. 

Hariot DurreriIn AND Ava, 

A. CHICHESTER. 

ConsTANCE SHAFTESBURY. 

Rosa.tinp CARLISLE. 

Marie WIL.LovuGHBY DE BROKE. 

ELEONORA FRENCH. 

GWENDOLINE JELLICOE. 

Frances BaLrour. 

Margot AsQuitTH. 

A. H. Bartow. 

Jutiet M. Gopier. 

GERTRUDE Em™Morr. 

H. M. Procrer. 

Annig Bottiin. 

Mary ScHARLIEB. 

Beatrice Wess (Mrs. Sidney 
Webb). 

Arnuet H. Davinson. 

E. B. Hunter. 





“A PILGRIMAGE IN SURREY.” 
(To rue Epitor or Tux “Srecrator."’] 
S1r,—In your notice of my Surrey book in your issue of the 
7th inst. your reviewer appears to doubt the truth of my 
description of a swan diving at Vachery Pond. I am nota 
professed naturalist, and when I described the incident 
certainly bad no idea that I had discovered a new fact in 
natural history, but merely that the movement of the swan 
was novel to me. Fights between these birds are common, and 
I have witnessed their tedious progress at several places, 
including the great swannery at Abbotsbury, but I never saw 
one dive before; there is nothing in the build of the birds to 
make it surprising, and I would be surprised indeed if many 
field naturalists have not seen them do so, or that they would 
be puzzled by my statement of the fact.—I am, Sir, &c., 
James 8. Ocitvy. 





FOR BRITISH HORSES ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 
(To tHe Eprror or tue “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—In spite of the excellent arrangements and splendid work 
carried out by the Army Veterinary Corps for the care of the sick 
and wounded horses of the British forces at the front, the publi 
has long felt a desire to co-operate in the humane and economic 
work of this Department. It is interesting here to mention that 


| already some twenty-three thousand horses have been drafted into 


its hospitals, and tended with such care that large numbers have 


admonition to the Army on the eve of war evokes a feeling of | been returned fit to the front. The Army Veterinary Corps has 


| already availed itself of the assistance of the R.S.P.C.A. by draft- 


ing a large number of its inspectors into the ranks of that Corps, 
and the Society has now received the official sanction of the Army 
Council to aid the Corps in coping with the increased demand on 
its resources. This sanction is conveyed in the following words: 
“That they will be grateful for your Society’s further assist- 
ance ... and approve of a fund being started by your Society 
for the purchase of hospital requisites for sick and wounded 
horses.” 

I have gladly accepted the position of Chairman of a Special 
Council to organize the fund, and I appeal with confidence to all 
for financial assistance to enable the R.S.P.C.A. to assist in coping 
with this admirable work. Cheques for this special fund may be 
sent to the Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, Londen, 
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A. Phillimore, who has kindly consented to 
4% as Hon. Treasurer, at Messrs. Coutts and Co.'s Bank, 440 

Seond London, W.C.—I am, Sir, &e., PortTianp, Chairman. 

” Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 

105 Jermyn Street, 8.W. 


§.W.; or to Mr. C. 








: “ 7 ” ~ : = 
NOTICE.—When “Correspondence or Articles are signed with 
the wrifer’s name or initials, or with a peeudenym, cr are marked 
he 7 ‘ , 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necesearily le held to be in 
commun 


reement with the riers therein ecapressed or with the mode of 
agreem 


pression In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 

expression. ' 

Editor,” ineertion only means that the matter or point of view 
c ‘ , a 

is considered of sufficient inte rest and importance to warrant 


publication. 





TO THE MEN OF THE TRAINING CAMPS. 


Tue article on the above subject has now been reprinted in 
pamphlet form by the London and County Printing Works, 
Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, London, W.C. Copies can be 
obtained from them at the rate of 3d. per dozen, or 15s. per 
thousand. Any profit from the sale will be handed over to the 
Y.M.C.A. 








POETRY. 





OUR SUBMARINES, 





rIt will be remembered that the ‘ E9* (Lieutenant-Commander Max K. Horton) 

‘was the submarine that sank the German cruiser ‘ Hela,’ and the German 
destroyer ‘8126’; and that the ‘E3’ (Lieutenant-Commander George F. 
Cholmley) was sunk by the Germans in the North Sea, and Submarine ‘D5’ 
(Lieutenant-Commander Godfrey Herbert) was sunk by a mine following 
theattack by a German squadron ou the ‘ Halcyon’ off Lowestoft, November 
8rd, 1914.) 


Wout tp ve had found for you, 
Brave little fleet ! 

Names of high sound for you, 
Good to repeat. 

You bear no name for us 
Daring and fine, 

You who won fame for us, 
Gallant ‘E9’! 

All that belongs to us 
Ships to us gave; 

Names that are songs to us 
Float on the wave. 

You bear no name for us, 
Lost in the Sea! 

You who died game for us, 
Gallant ‘ E3’! 


Names that bring cheer with them— 
Ships of the line— 
Long may you steer with them, 
Daring ‘E9’! 
Though but a number now, 
Yours shall survive, 
Blest where you slumber now, 
Gallant ‘D5’! 
S. R. Lysacur. 








BOOKS. 


ANCIENT ROME AND MODERN BRITAIN.* 
WE welcome a third edition of this book, which began as a 
prize essay at Oxford and has since become famous. With it 
W. T. Arnold won the Arnold Prize, which was founded in 
honour of his grandfather, Arnold of Rugby, and in 1879 it 
was published in book form. All through his journalistic 
career W. T. Arnold continued to work at the subject that was 
dearest to him, dwelling especially on the parallels between 
Roman provincial administration and British rule in India. 
Several of the essays he wrote calling attention to this 
parallelism were published in the book called Studies in Roman 
Imperialism after bis death. For years he entertained the 
hope of publishing an enlarged edition of his prize essay, and 
with that purpose he read widely and constantly the works of 











researchers in French, German, and English, and kept in 
touch with all new epigraphic evidence. Iil-health and pre- 
mature death prevented the accomplishment of his design, 
but a second edition of the prize essay, in which use was made 
of Arnold's notes, was edited by the late Dr. E. 8. Shuckburgh 
and appeared in 1906. We have before us the third edition 
arranged by Mr. E. 8. Bouchier, who has made some slight 
alterations in the plan of the essay with a view to the needs 
of University students. Since Arnold’s essay was written 
archaeological research and epigraphic discoveries have greatly 
increased knowledge of Roman administration, and, as Mr. 
Bouchier says,a thorough treatment of the subject would run to 
many volumes. But Arnold’s essay remains the only work which 
treats of the general principles of the administration within a 
moderate compass, without too much detail, and without 
pursuing controversial matters. Mr. Bouchier bas expanded 
the bibliography, added an appendix containing a useful 
summary of the principal facts about the provinces, and 
another appendix containing a chronological table of the chief 
events connected with the provincial system. We notice a 
few misprints—e.g., “Gault” for “Gaul,” and “ Rhone” for 
“ Rhine.” 

Roman provincial administration was a wonderfully con- 
structed edifice. From one Italian town all the civilized world 
was governed. The principles on which this amazing feat 
was achieved fascinated Gibbon and Merivale before modern 
epigraphic research clarified many things which were to them 
mere matters of speculation. All administrative paths in 
earlier history led to Rome, and from Rome all the paths of 
subsequent experience have radiated. What a subject, then, 
for study! The great merit of Arnold was that he tried with 
a remarkable degree of success to get inside the minds of 
the Roman administrators, and to make allowance for all the 
preconceptions and prejudices which they had inherited. 
Any one to-day can pick holes in their system, but this is 
possible because the long and hardly earned experience of the 
ages has proved to us what human nature requires, what it 
rejects, and of what it is capable and incapable. The Romans 
had none of that experience to go upon. Arnold remembered 
that fact with more sympathy and justice tban even such a con- 
siderable historian as Freeman. When Arnold reflected on the 
circumstances of the Roman experiments he could not with- 
hold his deep admiration, although he was not in the least 
blind to the fact that the system contained the seeds of its 
own destruction. When he wrote his essay the discovery of 
the Spanish inscriptions, proving tbat the Spanish towns had 
much autonomy under freely elected Magistrates, were not 
nearly so familiar as they are to-day to all readers of ancient 
history. Mommsen’s epigraphic collections were still a cause 
of wonder, and Marquardt had only just published his 
Rémische Staatsverwaltung. 

The task of Rome in governing her provinces was in one 
sense an inversion of British experience. The Roman 
Republic was less successful in maintaining peace than the 
Emperors who followed it. But Britain has endowed her 
possessions with peace more and more as she has become more 
democratic. When we think of the results of a comparatively 
autocratic British rule our thoughts fly to George III. and the 
American Colonies. Whether the British democracy will 
continue wisely to govern those dependencies which are not 
yet fit for autonomy—India, Egypt, and so forth—is a question 
not yet answered. The strongest temptation of a democracy is 
to regard democracy as in itself a panacea for all other 
countries, no matter how backward or unversed in politics 
they may be. The analogy between Roman provincial 
administration and our own governance of India is indeed 
remarkable. The Romans tried to the existing 
conditions of a conquered territory as little as 
When we remember that one of the most learned and highly 
organized of modern nations—Germany—has persistently dis- 
regarded this principle in both Poland and the Reichsland, 
we must admit that history has given in recent years even 


disturb 


possible 


| more point than before to Arnold’s insistence on the perspi- 


cacity of Rome. She deserves eternal credit. Her plan of 
leaving “client Princes,” as Mommsen culled them, in virtual 
charge of their own people, resembled exactly our scheme of 

the Native of India through their own 
We think we are not mistaken in saying that one 


governing States 
Princes. 


of the chief differences in policy between Henry Lawrence 





* The Roman System of Provincial Administration to the Accession of Con 
s‘antine the Great. By the late W.T. Arnold, M.A, Third Edition, Revised 
by E. 8, Bouchier, M.A, Oxiord; B, H, Blackwell, [5s, net, | 








and his famous brother in India was that Henry was in favour 
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of an extension of the aristocratic system as suitable to the 
native mind, whereas John Lawrence believed in the possibility 
of generally planting the seeds of self-government. Our 
respect for native beliefs and institutions in India, again, is 
Roman tolerance in a high degree. When Queen Victoria 
issued her proclamation abolishing the East India Company's 
rule, she expressly undertook that the British Government 
should not officially attempt the evangelization of India—a 
promise that has been observed, though some of us may doubt 
whether our education of the people, since it has indirectly 
undermined their ancient creeds, ought not to make itself 
responsible for the religious instruction of Indian children 
in whatever creeds their parents select. Yet again, the 
Pax Romana was like the Pax Britannica in India. It was 
not freedom; but it must be judged not by an ideal standard, 
but by what it superseded. The races which Rome con- 
quered and held in a general state of peace had been the 
victims of continual invasions or internecine quarrels. 
Directly the stern hand of Rome was relaxed the weaker 
became the prey of their stronger neighbours; and it is 
certain that anarchy and massacre would similarly follow 
the removal of the Pax Britannica from India. 

The Roman power of assimilation was very great, yet even 
the Romans were not equal to assimilating the Greek civiliza- 
tion of the East, which was in some respects superior to their 
own. The really typical Roman administrations arose where 
there was a very small groundwork of organization to build 
upon. Thus the type was in Africa, Gaul, and Spain, 
not in Achaia or Asia Minor. One of the chief reasons of 
Arnold’s admiration, however, is that when Rome did 
find national life she never killed it. It will be seen that 
Arnold was a convinced opponent of Freeman’s conclusion 
that “from Mummius to Augustus the Roman city stands as 
the living mistress of the dead world, and from Augustus to 
Theodoric the mistress becomes as lifeless as her subjects.” 
We may pass from the comparison with India and turn to 
one with a country which offered no analogy during Arnold's 
life—the Union of South Africa. Rome took away the 
freedom of many peoples, but gave them the opportunity of a 
wider and richer national life under Roman suzerainty. Our 
reason for taking away the national independence of the Dutch 
in South Africa, of course, resembled nothing in Roman history; 
but the fact remains that the Dutch of South Africa have now 
the prospect of helping to build up, and of enriching them- 
‘selves out of, a far larger country than the two Dutch Republics 
which have been merged in the Union. No country in the 
world has ever been the worse for the intervention of Great 
Britain, just as no country was ever the worse for conquest 
by Rome. We are sometimes tempted, indeed, to think that 
if Ireland had been conquered by Rome and drunk in some of 
the discipline of Roman institutions her later course would 
have been considerably less tempestuous. 

All that we have said so far is to the credit account of 
Rome. What was it that made the downfall of the system 
inevitable? Why did so much sagacity maintain life in the 
political body for such a comparatively short time? There 
are many answers, but the chief one is that the provinces were 
governed for the benefit of Rome and not for the good of the 
governed. This is the master difference between ancient 
Rome and modern Britain. - The Roman provincial had more 
hopes of rising to the full franchise, and perhaps to a great 
position, than a Hindu has in India to-day; but that advan- 
tage could not counterbalance the fact that every province 
paid tribute to Rome, and that this tribute was spent 
on the glorification or amusement of Rome, and not on the 
development of the provinces. At one period the tribute was 
so great that a large section of Romans went almost untaxed, 
and had virtually free entertainments provided for them into 
the bargain. Eventually the doles of coin which were the 
last symptom of an enervated Rome, inhabited by people who 
had lost their personal independence and were rapidly losing 
their self-respect, were made possible only by the provincial 
tribute. Under the Republic when the provinces were unable 
to pay in money they were required to pay in men for military 
service, by what was known as the blood-tax. Few Romans 
had any doubt that it must be the duty of provinces to pay 
heavily for the protection afforded to them. The fact that 
Rome in acquiring new territories had generally considered her 
strategic safety was not allowed to count. Cicero proffered a 
fine moral argument to show that the provinces ought 








aa, 
obviously to pay. Julius Caesar and other wise Emperors 
remitted taxation. The Emperors, moreover, checked corrnp. 
tion among the Governors by paying their officials well, and 
thus secured them from the grosser forms of temptation, 
But the system was much too imperfect in other respects to 
be permanent. The Imperial system, like the Republican 
system, went down in ruin. Under the Republic the Senatoria| 
control was inadequate, the taxation was unjust, and the 
Governors were changed annually, and regarded a year of 
office as merely a period of personal enrichment. The laws to 
control the Governors were not bad, but the Governors them. 
selves were. Finally, the executive and judicial functions were 
confused—a confusion which lasts to this day among raves of 
Latin origin. Under the Empire there was a bureaneratic 
centralization. It is true that the provinces enjoyed longer 
periods of peace than under the Republic, but when the crisis 
came they could not stand because Rome was no longer strony 
enough to protect them, and under the centralized system they 
had not been trained to protect themselves. Their executive 
bodies were municipalities, not Parliaments. The provinces 
had nct been regarded as important enough to become federal 
units of an Empire; they had no representation at Rome, and 
no armies ready to rally to the Mother Country as the 
Dominions rally to Britain to-day. There was no reason 
why they should rally—there was no affection. Rome had 
created a high mechanical organization, not a living fabric, 
As W. T. Arnold’s uncle, Matthew Arnold, wrote :— 

“ But ah! its heart, its heart was stone 
And so it could not thrive!” 

Italy—herself a province under the later Empire—and the 
other provinces were swallowed together by the tidal wave of 
barbarism which, had they been united in a common cause 
and held together by sympathy, they should have been strong 
enough to resist. 





A BUNDLE OF WAR BOOKS.—I* 

TakiInG them as a whole, the war books that have been 
pouring from the press during the last three months are of 
excellent quality, whether considered from the naval, military, 
political, or moral point of view. Not the least important or 
interesting sections of these books are those which show 
us how the Germans prepared for their attack upon the 
Allies, and especially on this country, not merely in Krupp’s 
factories at Essen, but in the educational field. There 
was a moral and intellectual as well as a material assem- 
bling of equipment. While the guns, bullets, and powder 
were being got ready the hearts of the German people 
were being hardened to the cry that England was to 
be destroyed, that she would deserve her fate as a selfish and 
effete Power, and that all means were justifiable in accom- 
plishing her ruin. When the student of history looks back 
upon the struggle of 1914 he will probably remark that it 
would have been more timely and better business if these 
books instructing the pudlic what to expect from Germany 
and what were Germany’s aims and aspirations had been 
published and read in England before, not after, we were at 
war. Unfortunately, however, we chose only to prepare 
against Germany, but to understand Germany’s attitude to us 
after, not before, attack. Before the war the public not merely 
refused to listen to any one who pointed out, as we did, that 
the Germans did not take the Sunday-school view of the world, 
but we were in effect denounced as horrible and blood-stained 
ruffians by many most worthy people for daring to hint at 
facts that are now clear to the whole world. Just as there are 
some supersensitive people who are revolted by “the abhorred 
dexterity of surgeons,” and the so-called cold-bloodedness of 
physicians, and who in their heart of hearts cannot help 
shunning doctors and nurses as people who are callous about 
suffering, so we are afraid there will always be plenty of 
people who in peace will denounce as men of blood those 
who ask for war preparations, 


* (1) Selections from Treitschke’s Lectures on Politics, Translated by Adam lL. 








Gowans. London: Gowansand Gray. [2s, net. }——-(2) The Organirati f 

Army. By Treitschke. Same publishers. [6d. net.|——(3) The Nation i 
Arms. By Field-Marshal Baron von der Goltz, “London: Hodder and 
Stoughton and Hugh Rees. ([2s. net. ]|——(4) Germany’s War Mania: the 


Teutonic Point of View as Officially Stated by her Leaders. London: A. 


Shaw Co. (2s. net.]——(5) Might is Right, by Sir Walter Raleigh ; Gree’ 
Britain and Germany, by Spenser Wilkinson; The Navy and the War, by 
J. R. Thursfield; The Eastern Question, by F. F. Urquhart. “The Oxford 
Pamphlets.” Oxford: at the University Press. [3d. each. |——(6) War Stud 


London: Adam and Charles Black. [3d.|——(7) 
By Colonel G. B, Malleson, C.5. 
[2s. net. ] 


By John Kirkpatrick. 
Refounding of the German Empire. 
London: Seeley, Service, and Co, 
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eae ET ea 
However, our object now is not bygones but realities. 


The man who did most, morally and intellectually, to 
prepare Germany for the great struggle with Britain was 
Treitschke,! the well-known Professor of History, who in the 
ars between 1874 and his death in 1896 kept always before 


e€ . . . 
his listeners and students the destruction of Britain as the 
ideal. He was the protagonist of the gospel of hate. With 


that remorseless logic which belongs to the German profes- 
sorial mind, he made not merely the Muse of History, but the 
Genius of Politics and State Organizution, “ procuress to the 
Jords of hell.” Here is the learned Professor in regard to 


“scraps of paper - — 

“4 State cannot possibly bind its will for the future in respect 
to another State. The State has no higher judge above it, and 
will therefore conclude all its treaties with that silent reservation. 
This is vouched for by the truth, that, so long as there has been a 
law of nations, at the moment that war was declared between the 
contending States all treaties ceased ; but every State has as 
sovereign the undoubted right to declare war when it chooses, 
consequently every State is in the position of being able to cancel 
any treaties which have been concluded. Upon this constant 
alteration of treaties the progress of history is founded ; every 
State must see to it that its treaties remain in vigour and do not 
go out of date,so that another power does not denounce them by 
declaring war upon it. For treaties that have outlived themselves 
must be denounced, and new ones corresponding to the new con- 
ditions must take their place. From this it is clear that the 
international treaties which restrict the will of a State are no 
absolute barriers, but voluntary limitations of itself.” 


It is curious to find Treitschke expressing his contempt for 
small States :— 


“If we look closer, it is manifest that, if the State is power, it 
is only the State that is really powerful that corresponds to our 
idea. Hence the undoubted ludicrousness that lies in the nature 
of a small State. Weakness, it is true, is nothing intrinsically 
ludicrous, but the weakness that tries to pose as power is indeed 
so. Insmall States there is developed that beygarly frame of 
mind which judges the State by the taxes that it raises; which 
does not feel that, if the State may not press like an egg-shell, it 
cannot protect either, and that the moral benefits which we owe 
tothe State are beyond all price. It is because it begets this 
materialism that the small State has so pernicious an effect on the 
mind of its citizens. There is also completely lacking in smal 
States the ability of the great State to be just. Whoever in a 
small State hasa sufficient number of cousins, and is not quite an 
imbecile, is soon provided for.” 


Taken as a whole, we cannot help feeling that Treitschke’s 
ability, though not of course his influence, has been enor- 
mously overrated. He was content to take a wicked idea 
and follow it out to its logical conclusion without shame or 
remorse. That is the longand short of it. At best, however, 
he is but a kind of beer-sodden Machiavelli. 
immortal words of Lance : “One who undertakes to be a dog 
should be a dog at all things.” It is a poor thing to bea 
respectable bourgeois at home and a fiend in the professorial 
chair. Another piece of 'Treitschke literature is a reprint of 
ehap. xxiii. of his “‘ Lectures ” on the organization of the Army? 
—a chapter which is also eontained in the book just noticed. 


To quote the 


The Nation in Arms® is a popular reprint of Mr. Philip 
Ashworth’s translation of Baron von der Goltz’s great 
treatise. Those civilians who have the strategic instinct, 
and there are a great many such persons just now, will 
find it full of interest. Baron von der Goltz, of course, 
carries on the Clausewitz tradition. Indeed, he is at 
it now as Governor of Belgium. Yet another of the 
translations from German sources is Germany's War Mania,‘ 
which contains, to quote the title-page, “the Teutonic Point 
of View as Officially Stated by ber Leaders”—tbat is, by 
the German Emperor, the Crown Prince, the Chancellor, 
past and present, and various Generals and Professors. The 
book has for its motto the following admirable quotation 
from Theodor Mommsen: “Have a care lest in this State, 
which has been at once a power in arms and a power in 
intelligence, the intelligence should vanish, and nothing but 
the pure military State should remain.” What a tragedy that 
the intellectual Germans would not listen to this noble 
warning | 

Among some of the best war pamphlets dealing with 
the moral side of the struggle are those entitled “The 
Oxford Pamphlets.”* From these we select four. Excellent 
where all are good is Sir Walter Raleigh’s Might is Right. 
Here is the introductory paragraph :— 

“It is now recognized in England that our enemy in this war 
nota tyrant military caste, but tho united people of modern 


is 


the creed of all Germany. Saxony and Bavaria, it is true, would 
never have invented the doctrine; but they have accepted it from 
Prussia, and they believe it. The Prussian doctrine has paid the 
German people handsomely; it has given them their place in the 


world. When it ceases to pay them, and not till then, they will 
reconsider it. They will not think, till they are compelled to 
think, When they find themselves face to face with a greater and 


more enduring strength than their own, they will renounce their 
idol. But they are a brave people, a faithful people, and a stupid 
people, so that they will need rough proofs. They cannot be driven 
from their position by a little paper shot. In their present mood, 
if they hear an appeal to pity, rensibility, and sympathy, they take 
it for a cry of weakness. I am reminded of what I once heard said 
by a genial and humane Irish officer concerning a proposal to treat 
with the leaders of a Zulu rebellion. ‘ Kill them all,’ he said, ‘it’s 
the only thing they understand.’ He meant that the Zulu chiefs 
would mistake moderation for a sign of fear. By the irony of 
human history this sentence has become almost true of the great 
German people, who built up the structure of modern metaphysics. 
They can be argued with only by those who have the will and the 
power to punish them.” 
Of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s Great Britain and Germany 
we need only say that the closely reasoned pages are wortby 
of the Chichele Professor of Military History at Oxford. The 
little pamphlet does not lend itself to quotation, for the links 
are too closely knit, but no one will be able to read it without 
gaining afirmer grasp of the war and what led up toit. Further, 
let us hope that for the future it will spread the conviction 
that the best friend of peace is he who dares to face the thonght 
of war and make adequate preparation therefor. Mr. Thurs- 
field’s pamphlet, The Navy and the War, will show our readers, 
if there are any who require such information, what we owe to 
the Navy, and how patient we must be in supporting it if it is 
to perform its great trustadequately. “ Patience and Vigilance 
—Patience and Vigilance—Patience and Vigilance,” are the 
watchwords of the Navy. Mr. Thursfield ends with Mahan’s 
glorious words as to the part played by the Fleet in the 
Napoleonic Wars, words which can never grow stale :— 
“They were dull, weary, eventless months, those months of 
waiting and watching of the big ships before the French arsenals, 
Purposeless they surely seemed to many, but they saved England, 
The world has never seen a more impressive demonstration of the 
influence of sea power upon its history. Those far-distant, storm- 
beaten ships upon which the Grand Army never looked, stood 
between it and the dominion of the world.” 
Very useful is Mr. F. F. Urquhart’s The Eastern Question, for 
it reminds us of essential facts which are too apt to be 
forgotten. Readers will gather from it, among other things, 
what is the meaning of Greater Servia. Another interesting 
pamphlet of this sort is War Studies,* by Mr. John Kirk- 
patrick. 


historical summary, and show “how old and how eminent 


We wish we had space to quote his excellent 
amongst us” is the principle of universal military service in 
We may add by way of postscript that Colonel 
Malleson’s Refounding of the German Empire’ will be found 
very helpful by those who want to refresh their memory as to 
the rise of the German State from 1815 to 1914 


England. 





LIVES OF THE LAUREATES.*® 

Mr. Forses Gray has not chosen one of the most attractive 
themes, nor is he first in the field, as he honestly reminds us 
in his preface. But we see no reason to demur to bis conten- 
tion that, while the history of the Laureateship “is largely a 
record of mediocre poetry, and witnesses to the indestructible 
power of flattery, it nevertheless affords many profitable 
lessons for the student of English literary history. The 
antiquity and privileges of the office, its relations with 
Royalty and with purty politics, and its influence on the 
fortunes of English poetry are substantial reasons why the 
history of the Laureateship should receive more attention 
than it has hitherto d ” All this is true enough, but it 
does not affect the main truth which the 
perusal of these pages, that so long as the office imposed any 
obligation on its bolders to write to order, the influence that it 
exerted on them was almost uniformly bad, The turning-point 
was marked by the bestowal of the office on Wordsworth as 
“a tribute of respect,” to quote Peel’s words, “ which is justly 
due to the first of living poets.” But Mr. Forbes Gray rather 
overshoots the mark when he optimistically observes: “ Hence- 
forward the Laureateship was to be regarded as the fitting 
accompaniment of poetical renown—as an office to be con- 


’ 
one. 


emerges from 


ferred on an eminent and representative poet, but to which no 


* The Poets Laureate of England: their History and their ( By W. forbes 


Ges. 





Germany. We have t 


o combat an armed doctrine which is virtually 
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compulsory duties were attached.” It is impossible to deny 
that on two subsequent occasions political or personal motives 
have governed, or at least affected, the selection. But while the 
record is in some ways the most unedifying and humiliating 
in the annals of literature, to the student of human nature it 
is extraordinarily interesting. Out of the fifteen holders of 
the post dealt with in these pages, nearly half have achieved a 
dubious immortality by being embalmed in the satire of their 
critics. Apart from their official duties, the eighteenth- 
century Laureates confined their energies, when they were 
not engaged in controversial fisticuffs, to the mutilation of 
Shakespeare’s plays. Good and bad alike—and the best were 
the greatest offenders—they displayed a positively sickening 
capacity for adulation. They combined the characteristics 
of the party hack with the versatility of the Vicar of Bray. 

Mr. Forbes Gray begins with a general survey of laureated 
bards and Court poets before Ben Jonson, the first fully 
fledged and regularly salaried holder of the post. As for 
Jonson, man of genius that he was, the corroding effect of the 
office only proved the truth of the maxim corruptio optimi 
pessima, He showed a certain robust audacity in his demands 
for the payment of arrears of his pension, but he stuck at 
nothing in the way of flattery to gain his ends. Davenant, 
one of the most disreputable of the line, had at least the 
redeeming qualities of wit and courage. The intervention 
of Milton on his behalf, his friendship with Hobbes, 
and his exquisite lyric—‘* The lark now leaves his watery 
nest”—must be set against his sycophancy and other 
unlovely qualities. He was also the first of the Shakespeare- 
manglers. Dryden, the greatest man of letters who 
held the Laureateship between Jonson and Wordsworth, 
failed to lend dignity to his office, but certainly made it 
supremely interesting. His Protean opportunism exposed 
him to attack, but no fighting man of letters ever 
possessed a more formidable armoury of weapons. Shadwell, 
the arch-pilferer, Dryden’s associate and butt, another of the 
Shakespeare-manglers, was at least consistent in politics. 
Tate, whose industry was only equalled by his servility, 
derives his title to remembrance from his collaboration with 
Dryden and his share in the rhymed paraphrase of the 
Psalms, which have always had a fatal fascination for mediocre 
versifiers. Rowe’s social gifts won him the friendship of 
Pope, Addison, and Swift. Eusden, with whom the Laureate- 
ship reached its nadir, is a mere nominis umbra; but with 
Colley Cibber the office was again brought into the cockpit of 
controversy. If he provoked the censure of Pope, Johnson, 
and Fielding, he won the approval of Goldsmith, Richardson, 
and Horace Walpole. He bore the attacks of his detractors 
with invincible good humour, and, whatever his failings, never 
lacked vivacity and often deviated into wit. Perhaps the 
greatest condemnation of the old Laureateship is to be found 
in its refusal by Gray, and later on by Scott. Gray’s letter to 
Mason is inimitable :— 

“©Though I very well know the bland, emollient, saponaceous 

qualities both of sack and silver,’ he wrote to Mason on 
19th December, 1757, ‘yet, if any man would say to me, “I make 
you rat-catcher to his Majesty, with a salary of £300 a year and 
two butts of the best Malaga; and, though it has been usual to 
catch a mouse or two, for form’s sake, in public once a year, yet 
to you, Sir, we shall not stand upon these things,” I cannot say I 
should jump at it: nay, if they would drop the very name of the 
office, and call me Sinecure to the King’s Majesty, I should still 
feel a little awkward, and think everybody I saw smelt a rat 
about me.’” 
In Scott’s case the prime credit attaches to the Duke of 
Buccleuch. Scott felt that the office was ridiculous, and recog- 
nized that his acceptance might lead to his “engrossing a 
petty emolument which might do real service to some poorer 
brother of the Muses.” Still, he thought it advisable to con- 
sult the Duke, who wrote in no uncertain terms :— 

“ Walter Scott, Poet Laureate, ceases to be the Walter Scott of 
the Lay, Marmion, etc. ... The poet. laureate would stick to 
you and your productions like a piece of court plaster. ... Only 
think of being chaunted and recitatived by a parcel of hoarse and 
squeaking choristers on a birthday, for the edification of the 
bishops, pages, maids of honour, and gentlemen-pensioners! Oh 
horrible! ice horrible!” 

The lives of the remaining Laureates suffer in interest from 
their very excellence whether as poets or men—much in the 
same way as Amelia Osborne was outshone by Becky Sharp or 
Aristides by Alcibiades. Southey’s official odes were in the 
main poor stuff, but he was a great man of letters and of 





stainless character. In the case of Wordsworth the office was 
sinecure, and at most a negligible incident in a noble care, “ 
Tennyson was the only great poet who lent lustre to the = 
not merely by his personality, but by the quality of the poe 
which he wrote in his official capacity. Of the achievements 
of his immediate successor the kindest thing is to say nothing. 
while Dr. Bridges, true poet and man of letters as 
unquestionably is, who is represented in this volume by a 
photograph and his Christmas poem, has written 0 little since 
his appointment as to render criticism unnecessary, 

We find ourselves frequently at variance with Mr. Forbes 
Gray in his critical estimates, but he has produced an exceed. 
ingly readable volume, and condensed within a modest compass 
a great deal of curious information. 





THE MEMOIRS OF FRANCESCO CRISPI* 


Tue third volume of The Memoirs of Francesco Crispi opens 
with the fall of Bismarck and the appointment of Caprivi ag 
his successor in March, 1890. Crispi bad then been Italian 
Foreign Minister for just two yearsandahalf. With the great 
German Chancellor he had always been on specially friendly 
terms, and their personal relations were in no wise affected by 
his resignation. Nor did the accession of Caprivi make any 
change in the policy of the Triple Alliance. “So long as | 
continue to hold my present position,” the new Chancellor 
wrote to Crispi, “the German Empire will maintain its 
honest and peaceful policy, never swerving from the 
principle of remaining, under all circumstances, the true 
friend of its friends.” To this Crispi replied not only 
with assurances of his sharing Caprivi’s desire for peace, 
but with a further promise that, if the two Powers should 
be forced to assume the defensive, Italy would do her 
duty “to the very end.” In the interviews between the two 
Ministers which took place at Milan in the following 
October the policy of Bismarck was accepted by both as a 
constant element in the relations between Germany and 
Italy, with one notable exception. He had made, Crispi 
pointed out to Caprivi, one serious mistake. He was opposed to 
the restoration of the monarchy in France. His desire was to 
keep France weak, and he thought that the surest way to reach 
this end was to support the Republican Government. The 
Republican Party was broken up into a constantly increasing 
number of sections fighting for the control of public affairs. 
Such a state of things, Bismarck believed, must be fatal to any 
consistent foreign policy, and without this France must 
“remain a weakling.” In 1890 Crispi could point to facts in 
proof of the error of Bismarck’s forecast. ‘ Never,” he 
told Caprivi, “was France so strong as to-day.” Bismarck, 
realizing keenly the strength of the monarchical feeling in 
Germany, was blind to the missionary force of the Republican 
propaganda. And now that Bismarck was deposed Crispi 
took care to impress upon his successor that as long as France 
remained a Republic—“ and this form of government appears 
to have taken firm root””—she would continue a menace to the 
monarchies of Europe. 

This consideration was enough of itself to make Crispi an 
advocate of the Triple Alliance. The immediate danger to 
Italy was the French Republic; the corresponding safeguard 
was the friendship of Germany and Austria-Hungary. In 
1882 the allied Emperors had not wanted Italy. Asa military 
Power she was of small account. But by 1890 she had become 
able to put one million two hundred thousand men in the field. 
In 1887 this fact had not gained full recognition, and the 
treaty had been renewed on the old terms. In 1890 Crispi 
was in office, and was watching anxiously for any oppor- 
tunity which should enable him to get better terms for Italy. 
Though an old Irredentist, he saw clearly that the time had 
not come for raising the question of frontiers; and when im 
June, 1890, the authorities at Trent dissolved the Pro Patria 
Society he declined to “criticize an act of home administra 
tion,” every State being free to govern itself as it may 
deem best. The Italian Ambassador at Vienna reported 
that the Austrian Cabinet desired the Italian Alliance, 
and were prepared to fulfil faithfully the obligations it 
entailed. But they must not be forced “to tolerate Irre- 
dentism at home.” Crispi fully assented to this condition, and 











* The Memoirs of Francesco Crispi. Compiled by T. Palamenghi-Crispl 
Translated by Mary Prichard Agnetti, Vol. III. London: Hodder ané 
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in August, 1890, he dissolved a whole network of “ associa- 
tions, committees, clubs,and centres” —different denominations 
these for organizations which bad but one purpose, the 
spread of Irredentism. This was not an attitude which it 
was easy for an Italian statesman to maintain. A month 
later the Minister of Finance in Crispi’s own Cabinet listened 
without remonstrance to a strongly Irredentist speech, and 
declined to avert dismissal by resignation. The elections in 
the following December showed conclusively that the country 
was with Crispi, and Count Nigra reported that at a Court 
dinner the Emperor Francis Joseph had congratulated him 
on the result, and “warmly praised the firmness and ability 
with which Italy’s home and foreign policy are conducted.” 
But though the new Chamber supported Crispi’s diploma y 
in 1890, they drove him to resignation in 1891, and again in 
1896 as a punishment for a defeat in the Abyssinian 
Campaign. But for this last blow the relations between 
Italy and Austria would probably have become more friendly, 
for the Emperor Francis Joseph, only three days before this 
final defeat, was arranging to meet Crispi at Venice. Upon 
this, says his biographer, the programme of foreign policy 
which he had made specially his own “was quickly reduced to 
naught. The terms of the Triple Alliance were not modified 
to fit the new international situation, and the Italian Ministries 
that followed adopted that policy of concession and com- 
pensation which brought about no advantages of any sort, 
and whose only fruits were mistrust and injury.” From the 
point of view of European interests, however, we may well be 
satisfied with the course which events actually took. 
Crispi the Triple Alliance would probably have been further 
consolidated, and we might not have seen Italy standing 
neutral in the present war. 








MODERN ENGLISH INDUSTRY.* 
Mr. Perris has produced a work that is a sign of the times, 
of ante-bellum days at any rate. It is a history of industrial 
and social changes in England during the last century and a 
half. The earliest beginnings of steam-power and machinery 
develop into the triumphs of Free Trade and individualism, 


which in turn are, in the author’s opinion, overshadowed by | 


the progress of moral consciousness and 
organization: he uses the Census as an indication of the 
nation’s new knowledge of itself. Mr. Perris, an ex-secretary 
of the Cobden Club, patronizes Cobden as a politician who 
perhaps had some larger aim than to secure cheap labour for 
cotton mills; but we have outgrown his principles, for the 
national conscience demands the interference of the State in 
trade by means of minimum wages and so forth. (Had not 
the Club better seek a new patronymic?) The result of Free 
Exchange has been “a maximum of friction, a minimum of 
security.” It may need excessive boldness to say that the 
principles of Free Trade are eternally and universally true, 
but we believe that the assertion may be made, because 
exchange is a vital part of civilization, and it is eternally true 
that freedom is good for life and civilization. 

But with political writers principles give way to oppor- 
tunism, and they change their nature in the course of this 
book. We should have expected the author to trace progress 
consistently on the lines of increasing freedom, but he is 
constrained to find it in putting the clock back by two hundred 
years: “the social control over wages has been resumed after 
a break of twocenturies.” No argument that he puts forward 
to support his doctrine has a tithe of the force coming from 
the argument which he never mentions—namely, that the | 
Liberal Party adopted the policy of State interference with 
the freedom of trade. He truly says that in the last few years 
“we owe much to German examples.” Heaven knows that 
since he wrote we have learnt even more of the efficiency 
of the illiberal German machine, but this will not make 
the country the better pleased to realize how we copied 
the Bismarckian example, for instance, of bringing every 
wage-earner week by week under the official thumb by a 
National Insurance Act. And when Mr. Perris rejoices in 
such work as the subsidizing of tobacco-growing by the 
Development Commission, what do members of the Cobden 
Clab think of his frank acceptance of the most plausible of all 


Under | 


authoritative | 


infant industries ? However, the book is pleasantly written, 
and gives a useful account of English industrial development 
with which we have no quarrel until it reaches, say, the 


year 1906, 





FICTION. 
INCREDIBLE ADVENTURES.* 
Mr. ALGERNoN Buiackwoop challenges attention by the 
quantity as well as the quality of his work. A reference to 
the pages of Who's Who establishes the fact that he only 
in 1906, and the volume before us is the 
eleventh that he bas published in the eight years that have 
since elapsed. This is a mere trifle compared with the 
“output ” of some novelists, but then Mr. Algernon Blackwood 
is not a manufacturer of fiction. His books are not ordinary 
in any sense of the term. They are lifted above the ruck, not 
only by their uncommon themes, but by the poetic quality of 
the style. 


facturer is generally apt to stereotype his methods with a view 


“commenced author ” 





And whereas the average professional novel manu- 
ge} 


to repeating his initial success, Mr. Blackwood has revealed 
a progres sive desire to g atify his peculiar bent rather than to 


conciliate the million. This attitude shows an independence and 
a disregard for popularity which are worthy of all praise. But it 
has its drawbacks as well as its merits. Mr. Blackwood remains 
consistent in his preference for unusual, abnormal, and super- 
natural themes, but the continued research for fresh material 
involves a further advance into the region of the recondite, 
and a corresponding removal from the domain of normal 


experience. With each successive excursion into the Hinter- 
land of psychics Mr. Blackwood inevitably narrows the circle 


His early volumes of short stories were, no 


of his readers. 
doubt, cruder in their sensational appeal, but they were based 
in great measure—notably those in which the scene was laid 
in America—on tLe author’s actual experiences of travel and 
journalism. They gained, moreover, at least in the opinion of 
the present writer, by the condensation imposed by the limits 
of the short story. With the exception of Jimbo, an extra- 
ordinary tour de force treating of the psychology of fear as 
developed in the spectral world of delirium, his works de longue 
haleine, though more ambitious, more poetical, more eloquent, 
and marked by a charming and delicate gift for re-entering 
| into the fairyland of childhood, have not the sustained 
“arresting” power of his earlier ventures. There is on 
evidence of carelessness in execution, but a greater sense < f 
effort in maintaining suspense and exciting the expectancy 
of the reader. 

We are grateful to any writer who at a time like the prese at 
can furnish distraction to the minds of non-combatant readers. 





There is certainly distraction in these strange tales of Mr. 
Blackwood’s, but they partake neither of the nature of a tonic 
nor an anodyne, though perbaps an exception in the former 
direction should be made in the case of “‘ The Sacrifice,” in 
of repeated 


which a man staggering beneath the shock 
calamities is braced and fortified by a vision of an arduous 
mountain climb in which he is brought face to face with the 


immensities. It is, however, characteristic of Mr. Blackwood's 
later method of vague suggestion that he does not mention 
what the calamities precisely were which bad befallen t 


And there is a genuine touch of romance as well as « 


} 


victim. 


rere Oo 


poetic imagination in “Wayfarers,” in which the idea o 
a continuity of spiritual affinity through successive reincarna- 
tions is delicately handled. But the remaining stories are 
more calculated to inspire disquiet than any other emotion. 
One can sup full of horrors in the story of the country 
house with an aura composed of layers of dismal theo- 
logical views strongly held and believed by its successive 
occupants, while “ The Regeneration of Lord Ernie” gives a 
lurid account of the way in which a limp and flaccid young 
Peer was galvanized into daemonic energy by contact with a 
Lastly, 


in “A Descent into Egypt” we have an attempt to illustrate 


wild clan of fire- and wind-worshippers in the Jura. 
“some state of consciousness that, realizing the Past, might 
doff the Present and, by slipping out of Time, experience 
Eternity.” Readers of The Cextaur will know what to expect 
from Mr. 
exacting themes. 
strain on the mind of the plain person, 


Blackwood’s treatment of those ambitious and 


But we fear that they will impose a severe 








the Tariff Reform League's teaching—the protection of 
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“ See-Saw.” By G. B. Stern. (Hutcpinson and Co. 6s.)— 
Caprice, up among the gods, pulls the strings, and the puppets 


of this earth must dance to her tune. This way and that, up 
and down, go the fortunes and favours of Iaconne and her 
fellow-players : now there is langhing Comedy behind the foot- 
lights of the Acropolis, now grim Tragedy, and Death, and the 
music stops with a crash. And ever as a back scene stands 
the dreary inn on the road to Paris, where lives that little 
company of failures, the artist and the poet and the diplomat, 
and others who have never found success, whence came 
Iaconne, whither she must return, by the same failing road as 
they. But here in London they are merry folk, these variety 
artists, and kindly, humorous, disreputable folk; and Mr, 
Stern’s wit is as light and brilliant as was Iaconne’s first 
appearance on a circus horse. He is, indeed, a most engaging 
writer: more modern than the modernists, yet of the anti- 
realist school, he draws with a brush rather than with a pen, 
and is, wonderful to relate, not afraid to be clean-minded and 


pure. He has, above all, the power which was denied to 
Ambrose, who “ often said, ‘ Thank Heaven, I can see things as 
they are!’ instead of praying for the gift of seeing things as 
they aren’t.” 

READABLE NovEL.—The Double Life of Mr. Alfred Burton. 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—In 
spite of the title, Mr. Oppenheim is for once not describing 
the careeer of a criminal. ‘he book is concerned with the 
adventures of a house agent’s clerk, who, after devouring 
some magic berries found in a deserted house, finds himself 
obliged to tell the exact truth to every one, cost what it may. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 


Amongst recent contributions of value to the literature of 
economics we have to note the third part of Professor Sydney 
J. Chapman’s important work on Work and Wages (Longmans 
and Co., 9s. net), which deals with “Social Betterment,” the 
movement which aims at correcting the evils of unrestricted 
competition; a thoughtful and elaborate discussion of Work 
and Wealth, by J. A. Hobson (Macmillan and Co., 8s. 64. 
net), which aims at presenting “a full and formal exposure 
of the inhumanity and vital waste of modern industry”; 
and The War of Steel and Gold (G. Bell and Sons, 5s. net), 
a somewhat belated but very able “study of the armed peace,” 
by H. N. Brailsford——Under the auspices of the London 
School of Economics have been published an original and 
entertaining study of The Financing of the Hundred Years’ 
War (Constable and Co., 6s, net), by Schuyler B. Terry; a 
conscientious monograph on The Export of Capital (same 
publishers, 7s. 6d. net), by C. K. Hobson; and a suggestive 
essay on Christianity and Economic Science (John Murray, 
2s. 6d. net), based on a recent course of lectures by Archdeacon 
Cunningham. Teachers and students alike will welcome 
English Economic History: Select Documents (G. Bell and 
Sons, 6s. net), skilfully selected and edited by A. E. Bland, 
P. A. Brown, and R. H. Tawney. 








Our recent occupation of Samoa has directed many British 
eyes to the romantic isles of the Pacific. Amongst new books 
on that quarter of the globe we may commend the late John 
Lafarge’s Reminiscences of the South Seas (Grant Richards, 
16s. net), with coloured reproductions of the author’s charming 
sketches of “the enchanted isles of Vivien”; Archdeacon 
Harper’s recollections of fifty years of strenuous labour, in 
the shape of the breezy Letters from New Zealand (Hugh 
Rees, 3s. 6d. net), which he wrote to his friend Mr. F. St. John 
Thackeray; Mr. H. M. Vaughan’s readable record of An 
Australasian Wander-Year (Martin Secker, 10s. 6d. net); 
A Century in the Pacific (Charles H. Kelly, 21s. net), an 
encyclopaedia of the remarkable progress made there by 
colonization and missionary effort, written by a score of 
experts under the editorship of Mr. James Colwell; and Isles 
Afar Off (London Missionary Society, 6d. net), an unpreten- 
tious but interesting handbook to Polynesian missions, 


The selection from Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s poetry 
which was published sixteen yearsago, by Messrs. Henley and 
Wyndham, was “rigorously censored.” The author now gives 








us his own final edition of his Poetical Works (Macmillan and 
Co., 2 vols., 15s. net), in which the omissions are restored 
and many new poems are added. It will be welcome to all 
who admire, from the literary point of view, the work of 
“Proteus.” For Mr. Blunt on the political side we can 
express nothing but the strongest reprobation. His Egyptian 
record calls for contempt as well as condemnation by all 
patriotic Englishmen. His only excuse, and it is a Poor one, 
is vanity, egotism, and self-sufficiency carried to the highest 
point. 





Professor Bergson himself admits that his discussion of 
Dreams (T. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. net), now first translated by 
E. E. Slosson, stops on the very threshold of the mystery; 
but it is well worth reading——At the same time we hom 
received Henri Bergson (Macmillan and Co., 5s. net), a con. 
scientious account of his life and philosophy by two of his 
closest students and translators, Algot Ruhe and Nancy M 
Paul. The Philosophy of Change (same publishers, 6s, net) 
is a study of the fundamental principle of M. Bergson’s 
philosophy, by H. Wildon Carr, which was originally delivered 
as a course of lectures in the University of London.— Thogg 
who wish to work up to M. Bergson gradually may do ao in 
the clear and comprehensive History of Philosophy (G. Bell 
and Sons, 10s. 6d. net) just published by Professor Frank 
Thilly, of Cornell University. 





There is probably no recent series of discoveries with regard 
to the ancient world more fascinating than that of which Mr. 
H. R. Hall gives a popular but trustworthy account in Aegean 
Archaeology (Philip Lee Warner, 12s. 6d. net). The work of 
Schliemann, Evans, and their colleagues has revealed the 
existence of a previously unsuspected prehistoric culture, 
curiously modern in some of its aspects. 





All students of public health will appreciate the brief but 
comprehensive handbook of Messrs. J. E. Purvis and T. R. 
Hodgson on The Chemical Examination of Water, Sewage, 
Foods, and other Substances (Cambridge University Press, 9%. 
net). 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—~.—— 











Anderson (Sir B.), The Entail of the Covenant, cr 8vo 28 
Angelo (F.), The Greatness of John, cr 8vo 60 
Atherton (G.), California : an Intimate History, 8vo.. Harper) net 78 
Battenfield (J. A.) and Pendleton (P. Y.), The Great Demonstration, 8vo 
(Oliphant) net 78 
Bedford (H.), The Heroines of George Meredith (Hodder & Stoughton) net 150 
Bjérkegren (M. E.), Handbook of Anatomy for Students of Massage, 8vo 
(Baillidre) net 38 
Black (J.), The Burthen of the Weeks, cr 8vo ......... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6” 
Bonus (J.), Thoughts in Verse for My Friends, 8vo............ (Longmans) net 38 
Bosanquet (E.), The Dice of Love, Cr 80 ..........cccccsssseesseeseresseeensees (Long) 60 
Boulenger (E. G.), Reptiles and Batrachians, 8v0 ..............0-s00+ (Dent) net 168 
Braithwaite (W. 8.), The Book of Restoration Verse ...... (Duckworth) net 69 
Cheyne (T. K.), The Reconciliation of Races and Religions...... (Black) net 60 
Clough (J. E.), Social Christianity in the Orient, cr 8vo...(Macmillan) net 68 
Cust (S.), Queen Elizabeth’s Gentlewoman, and other Sketches, cr 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 59 
Denison (H. P.), Visions of Gold, cr 8V0...........cccsccsseesseeeeres (BR. Scott) net 58 
Dewar (D.), Birds of the Indian Hills, er 80 ..............c..cceceeeee- (Lane) net 69 
Dixon (H. H.), Transpiration and the Ascent of Sap in Plants, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 5 
Elliot (F.), Old Court Life in Spain, 2 vols., BVO .........000000++- (Putnam) net 219 
Ely (R. T.), Property and Contract in their Relations to the Distribution 
of Wealth, 2 vols., cr 8vo ............ ESA (Macmillan) net 178 
Faris (J. T.), The Book of Answered Prayer, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 38 
Figgis (J. W.), The Fellowship of the Mystery, cr 8vo...... (Longmans) net 5% 
Flag of England (The) : Ballads and Poems, cr 8V0 ...........+0++-+- (Nash) net 38 
Galsworthy (J.), Memories, 40 ...........c.00:ssssssssseesesseseeees (Heinemann) net 5 
Georgia (A. E.), A Manual of Weeds, cr 8V0 ...........0000000002 (Macmillan) net 8% 
Giddings (F. H.), Pagan Poems, 12mo ................« pantouneesel (Macmillan) net 48 
Great Peacemaker (A): Diary of James Gallatin, 8vo ...... (Heinemann) net 109 


Hardy (T.), Satires of Circumstances: Lyrics and Reveries, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 4% 











Hart (A. B.), The War in epee s its Causes and Results (Appleton) net 3% 
Hosie (Sir A.), On the Trail of the Opium Poppy, 2 vols., 8vo (G. Philip) net 250 
Hoyt (A. 8.), Vital Elements of Preaching, cr 8v (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Hunt (G.), Life in America 100 Years Ago, 8vo ..(Harper) net 69 
Irwin (F.), Null’s Auction, 12mo ..............00000 (Putnam) net 348 
Jordan (E.), May Iverson’s Career, Cr 8V0.......ssscsssseescesreereeeeneeeees (Harper) 68 
Kenealy (A.), A Water-Fly’s Wooing, Cr 8V0  .......cscssseceesceeeeeerens S. Paul) 60 
Kincaid (C. A.), Deccan Nursery Tales, 8vo ..............00+« ...(Macmillan) net 46 
Kinney (A.), Students’ Guide to the Law of Evidence in India, cr 8vo 
(Thacker) net 3% 
Laws (B. C.), Stability and Equilibrium of Floating Bodies ——— net 108 
Martin (C. I.), From the Lowest Slopes: Verses ...(A. L. Humphreys) net 24 
Milan (R.), The Undying Race, cr 8vo...... sesngmenecdbetemmepaaerenneel (S. Paul) 60 
Miller (J. B.), Paul’s Message for To-day, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
Osborne (BR. 8.), Modern Business Routine, Vol. II., 8vo ...(E. Wilson) net 38 
Osgood (1.), The Indelicate Duellist, cr 8VO ............-000 (J. Richmond) net 38 
Osgood (I.) and Wyndham (H.), The Garden Anthology (J. Richmond)net 34 
Perrin (A.), The Woman in the Bazaar, cr 8V0...........6..0.0+:ceseeeeeee . (Cassell) 38 
Plautus: Five Plays Translated into English Verse by Sir R. Allison, 8vo 
(A. L, Humphreys) net 7/8 
Porter (B. H.), Miss Billy, Cr 8V0 ........sscecsssssssssessssssrssnsserenseseenses (S. Paul) 6 
Price (J. M.), My Bohemian Days in London, 8vo......... (T. W. Laurie) net 10/6 
Princess Mary's Gift-Book, roy 8V0 ...........:.+-0+ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Prisoners of War in France from 1804 to 1814, 8vo............ (Duckworth) net 78 
Reed (J.), Insurgeut Mexico, cr Svo . (Appleton) 6p 
Rossiter (D. W.), What is the Value of a Share f 8v0 “geen i. Pitman) r. us 
Shakespear (L. W.), ry of Upper Assam, Upper Burmah, and North- 
ay Frontier, Svo . (Macmillan) net 78 
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(Macmillan) net 10/0 





MOtS, CF SVO ....ccrerceeeeeenserereeees 

Sherman Ht). C). Food Produst, er fro RE. (Smith & Elder) net 15/0 
Smith (F. Ascent of Denali tea McKinley), 8vo...... (Bickers) net 7/6 
Stuck (H. ind B.), The Triple Ply of Life, and other Essays (Bell) net 3 6 
~-¥ J) ‘The Real Indian People, 8V0 ............ (W. Blackwood) net 7/6 
son ( The Voyages of Captain Scott, cr Svo (Smith & Elder) net 6 0 
Turley (C- he ), Practical Mysticism, cr 8vo ......... reserseeeesee(Dent) net 2/6 
Underhill |  H.), Dandies and Men of Letters, Svo ........ (Duckworth) net 10/6 

Vincent (1 ‘and Thompson (M, S.), The Nomads of the Balkans, 8vo 


Wace (A. J. B,) an (Methuen) net 15/0 







Boy’s Book of Pets, 8v0.............+ ....(Richards) 6/0 

Westell Ww 3) J.) Ps ee Gamer and Composition, cr 8vo(l. Pitman) net 2/6 
Westen (M.), Before the Baby Comes, Cr 8V0..........c+eeseeeeeees (Harper) net 3,6 
‘B.), The ‘he Path: a Novel, cr teens .»-.-( Methuen) 6/0 
Waite (B.), M.), In the Lilac Garden, er 8vo ... "“(Skeffington) 2/6 
en ¢ G. W.), The Changing Order, cr Svc (Putnam) net 5/0 
wee (Cc. i ), The Doll's Play- House, oblong folio ...... (Chambers) net 3/6 
Williams The Story Book of Silhouettes supenes .(Chambers) net 3/6 







Williams (C- A With Sabre and Se: ee. ae ...(Harper) net 12/6 


Wyeth (J. ts (J. Richmond) 6/0 
i.), "Stag ze Struck, cr 8 (J. Richmond) 6 

mer ¢ M.), —— ofa Seemed Hills, EN a eich devcunsnonaiic (Lane) 6/0 
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"LBP YAORLIK 


FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOCOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 


LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


LIBERTY & CO., 





Established 1789. 
ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787, ABCO5th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 


By Special Appointment to H.M. King ( George V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE HOUSE 
DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give. 
WEDDING LINEN OUTFITS A SPECIALITY 
Empire Linen Mesh—The ideal underwear for all. 
Address— 


20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND. 


and ABBOTT. 


May we send you our 
Price Lists and Samples? 





GREEN 


Wala ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Ce HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 

3 FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED. 





473 OXFORD STREET, Ww. 


TOTAL FUNDS - - £19,618,135. 


FIRE, Loss ” OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 





ROYAL 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 





LIMITED. HEAD (1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
eae ___ OFFICES 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 
PRUDENTIAL , ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......685,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID......................4100,000,000. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


APPOINTMENT OF RESIDENT TUTOR. 


In consequence of the appointment ‘of Mi Miss Beatrice Orange to be WARDEN 
of University House, Birmingham, the Council will shortly proceed to appoint 
a RESIDENT TUTOR, who shall take up her duties at the beginning of the 
Lent Term, 1915. The Resident Tutor will be required to assist the Principal 
in the supervision of the resident students, and to give a limited number of 
courses of lectures in each session in addition to certain other duties. The 
salary offered is £200, rising to £250, with residence. 

Candidates should hold an Honours degree or its equivalent. They should 
state in what subject they are prepared to offer courses of lectures, Experience 
with University students is also essential. 

Eight typed or printed copies of application, and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, should be sent not later than November 19th to the under- 
signed, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, 
Secretary of Council. 


QoRN WALL EDUCATION COMMITTER. 
FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


WANTED, in January next, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT. English Langu 
and Literature main subject. Salary £120, rising by annual increment £10 
to a maximum of ie . A higher initial salary (£150) may be paid ‘to a 
specially suitable candidate —_ previous experience.— Applications to tx — 
not later than Nover at , 1914, to the HEAD-MASTER, Grammar School, 
Falmouth. 

8rd November, 1914. 


NORNWALL EDUCATION COMMI 
REDRUTH COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS. 








t 






“TB B. 


WANTED, during the War, a . tempe rary ASSISTANT-MASTER for 
History. Salary £12 Apply, stating age, qualifications, &c., to the HEAD- 
MASTER, County S« st 1, Redruth, 

llth Nove mbes, 1914 


FEEDS BOYS’ MODERN SCHOOL. 


4 cil 
REQUIRED for January, ASSISTANT-MASTER with special qu 


alifien- 


tions in ENGLISH. University Degree essential. Initial salary £150 per 
annum. 
Applications, which must be made on forms to be obtained from tho 


undersigned, should be sent in at once, or in any case not later than the 


17th November. 
Education Department (Higher Section), JAMES GRAHAM, 
retary for Education. 


Calverley Street, Leeds. Se a 
4 VODERSFISLD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
FOR BOYS. 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL 


WANTED, temporarily, an ASSISTANT-MASTER, to teach Latin (maiuly) 


COLLEGE 


and English, Seni: or 4. ocal Standard. Degree essential. Salary £160 to & 
per annum, & rding to qualifications and experience,— Applications ard testi- 
monials to be > ) sent bef. yre Saturday, November 2ist, to O. BALMFORTH, 


Secretary, Education Committee, Peel Street, Huddersfield, 


10th Nov., 1914 - - 

|S heemapemeeesmemed EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

ENGLISH MISTRESS wanted for January. Honours Degree essential, 

Oxford or London preferred, Salary £135 or according to qualifications and 


November 2ist, to 0. BALMFORTH, Secretary, 


experience.—Apply, before 
Huddersfield. 


Education Committee, Peel Street, 
10th Nov., 1914 


— QU BEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAS 


Appli cations are invited for the I LEC TU ‘TURE SHIP in ARCHAEOLO*! iY and 
ANCIENT HISTORY. The salary attached to the office is £250 per annum, 
Full information as to duties and tome ¢ appointment may be obtained 
from J. M. FINNEGAN, Secretary. 
N.B.—Direct or indirect canvassing of individual Senators or Curators will 
be considered a disqualitication. 
IL. 


V TEST RIDING 
SCHOOL, 


MEXBOROUGH AND 

REQUIRED, for next term, an ASS 3ISTANT MASTER with good Mathe- 
matical Qualifications. Salary £14, rising by £5 annually to £200 aud then 
by special recomme ndation to £250. In fixing the initial Salary allowance 
will be made for previous experience. Each year of service in a School in 
the West Riding will count as a year, and each year in a School outside 

the West Riding will count as three-quarters of a year. 
Applications should be forwarded before November 26th to 
Secondary School, ISAAC W. CHTPP, 


Mexborough. Clerk to the Governors, 


PRESTON GRAMMAR SCHO O L. 


CLASSICAL MASTER wanted not later than January 18th. 
High Honours required. Commencing salary £2 0 per annum, 
Applications to be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER, 
{IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISBANE, 
J AUSTRALIA. GRADU ATE, experience: 2 in good Public Schools, 
required to = M ATHE MATICS and PHYSIC and to act as SENIOR 
MISTRESS. Age about 30. Salary, £180 reside —‘y or £220 non-ré 
Passage paid. E pplic ations, giving full details of career, to be ser fore 
December 14th to Miss W AL KER, Cowley Girls’ School, St. Helens, Lanca, 
{ECRETARY, LIBRARIAN, OR INDEXER—An 
K English gentleman, speaking French and German fluently and with 
many years’ engineering experience, seeks a position as above. Open to under- 
take research work at public libraries. Now resident in Greater Paris; but 
would move.—Address, stating terms offered: E, MALAN, 22 Avenue de la 
Gare, Livry-Gargan (8S. & O.), France. 
] URSAR, Resident (Lady), required in large boarding 
school for girls near London. Thoroughly experienced Accountant, 
and Shorthand desirable. Member of the Church 
of England.—Apply, giving full particulars, to Box No. 715, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, wt 
1AN any LADY recommend highly educated and musical 
J GOVERNESS. French or English, for two girls, 15 and 13, and to help 
with two young boys in the holidays?—Mra, SKINNER, Mountsticld, Bye, 
Sussex. 
NNGINEERING PUPIL.—A firm engaged on Govern- 
‘4 ment and other high-class work has vacancy for PREMIUM PUPIL, 
under 18. Public School Boy preferred.—Box No, 203, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


COUNTY COUNC 
DISTRICT SECONDARY 


Graduate in 







ent. 





be 


Knowledge of Typewriting 
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PPOINTMENT OF A VICE-PRINCIPAL TO THE 
TRAINING COLLEGE OF HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OF 
TRAVANCORE AT TRIVANDRUM. 


A VICE-PRINCIPAL is required for the Maharaja's Training College at 
Trivandrum. The appointment is not in the Indian Educational Service. 

Candidates should be Graduates in Chemistry or Physics of a European 
University and not more than 30 years of age. Some knowledge of Zoology, 
Botany, and Geology, as well as professional qualifications in teaching, is desir- 
able. Practical knowledge of teaching is essential. The selected candidate 
should have had actual experience of the residential system in force in English 
Schools or Universities, as he may called upon to discharge the duties of 
Warden of the Hostel which is to be attached to the College. He should be 
prepared to take part in athletics and to encourage outdoor games among the 
students. 

The salary offered is Rs.400 a month, rising by annual increments of Rs.50 a 
month to Rs.750a month, A free house will be provided, or an allowance of 
Rs.50 a month as house rent will be made, There is also some prospect of 
selection to higher posts. 

Candidates who wish to be considered for this post should submit their 
applications in covers marked “C, A.,” to the SECRETARY, Board of 
Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W., from whom further pate may be 
obtained. SCOTTISH CANDIDATES should apply to the SECRETARY, 
Scotch Education Department, Whitehall, London, 8.W. 


M\HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER AND DEMONSTRATOR IN ANATOMY, 





The Council of the University invite applications for this post. Salary 
£175 per annum. The appointment will be for one year from an early date 
to be arranged.—Applications (stating qualifications and experience), together 
with copies of three recent testimonials, should be sent not later than 
18th November, 1914, to the REGISTRAR, The University, Live 1. 
EDWARD CAREY, 

Registrar. 





LECTURES, &c. 


VHE GREAT WAR.—In connexion with ST. GEORGE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, Edinburgh, a special Class has been 
arranged for the study, from a philosophic and historical point of view, of 
various aspects of the present War. Period to be studied, 1870-1914.—Further 
particulars from SECKETARY, 9 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses, Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s, are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The Principal. 

OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss E. C, HIGGINS, B.A, 


THE LENT TERM begins on January 16th, 1915, The College prepares 
Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 

ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, anda 
certain number of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will 
be offered for Competition in June, 1915. Inclusive fee £100 a year. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 


mas PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 























Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


Pepiean EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 








TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 

<indergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. 

Cc. G. Montefiore ; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
(Special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea, Each pupil 
has separate bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 
ec = = es = — _ — 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 

“A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 

Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 

Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 

——— Educated Women are trained as Scientitic Teachers of Physical 
ducation. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. EB, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
ry\O GIRLS seeking a Healthful and Attractive Calling.— 

ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
CHESTER ROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Training 
in Swedish, Educational, and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Health Students also received. Special treat- 
ment for Curvatures, Anemia, &c. Good Posts obtained after Training. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 








)\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 

BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 





ee 
(j=sees EDUCATION CORPORATION 


3% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


a. (Teleph : Vi ; 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSEY 2 Sl) 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gramerr Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEa, 


Head-Mistress, Mies M. V. Hm, M.A, 
. . “a oo: and ‘Tuition, £60 a year, 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Soi, take 
Se te premises. wore OM, - aa 
The Council will consider favourably applications for admissi 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. vom for cheng 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCanz 
Beet nt T (Late of y= College, agg 
Joard an uition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages 
preparing for the University. for gitie 





rs) ~ a 

7 ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY 

ge» —Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 

French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate: 

good and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; seq. 
bathing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. . 


~aitCSO —_ i a » ft a nun 
S T FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistrers—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
_____ Autumn Term began September 23rd and ends December 22nd. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Bcarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Educatiog 


on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painti 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if requi 


Healthy situation. 1 ennis, hockey, &e. ew 
() Yinciptes tes CUD LE EASTBOURNE~ 
Cc 











Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girtog 

ollege).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built fora School, 

Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Spring ‘Term begins Tuesday, January 19th, 1915. 





7 U DOR HA L 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A,, London, 
Founded 1850. 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTUBES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS, 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atte. 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds. Fees, 66guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 
66 guineas a year. 

\IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
LO. “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. EntirechargeofChil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins.from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


JENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES— 

Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres. Entire charge taken of children frcm abroad. ‘Tennis, Lacrossy 
Hockey, and Swimming. Frincipals: Ihe Misses SALES. 

REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 

For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses { —  hEUx, M.A, 

Good modern education combined with country life. New buildings ia 

grounds of ]2 acres. Healthy situation in high position. 














\HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING— 

RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 

Every facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 
desired. Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


| INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2th, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 

YARIS HOME SCHOOL in HAMPSTEAD.—First rate 
I. FRENCH TEACHERS and PROFESSORS: only French spoken. 
Healthy situation near Heath.—Mlle, EXPULSON, 23 Fawley Road, West 
Hampstead. 





EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LD.— 

4A Chairman of Council: Rt. Hon. LORD LEIGH. Head-Mistress: Miss 

LOVEDAY (Classical Tripos, Newnham College, Cambridge), Two Boarding 

Houses in the highest part of the town—Senior House, ‘‘ Northcourt,” for girls 

over 13 and Domestic Science Students; Junior House, “ Arnold Lodge, for 

girls under 13. Both Houses have large gardens with tennis courts. Playing 
field, six acres.—Full particulars from E. FIELD, Leamington, Secretary. 


H IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
AUTUMN TERM closes December 23rd. 

ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. pn 
UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEW BURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
B.Sc. In 1914 R.H.S. Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallista. 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—F or prospectusapply PRINCIPALS, 
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OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
}H-CLASS SCHOC L FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 

HIGH: k are high. Modern Languages, Literature, aud Music speciali- 
standard of ve lattentiongiven to health and to the develoyment of character. 
Ln ge pg Special advanteges for advanced work. Excellent 


4 or Hou . 
Senior and Jute s “= d garden and field for games. References kindly per- 
examination ‘ring-Gould, of Blackheath, 5.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, 


pitted to Rev. B. Barin 


A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES, 
Mesers. GALBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are k oking for posts ag 
a or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
‘amilies. 
Prospectuses wil! be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 





Bon. Sec C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 
—INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
ceived. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
epweniighest Medical References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 
eee 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND CCLEEGES. 
& oO. G0 AD SB Ff Ss 


° ; d Oriental Steam Navigation Company will early in the 
The pees a7) _ examination at their offices for the entry of Cadets with 
coming 6 their future employment as Officers in the Company’s service. 
c vdidates must be approximately 15 years of age. The successful candidates 
On be entered for two or three years’ training on board the ‘ WORCES1 ER,’ 
yaying one half (324 guineas) of their annual educational fees. 





the Company fF . . : : 

f they elect to serve for three years on board sailing vessels, 
ay <i ow the WHOLE OF THE PREMIUM, or, after the 
Feesomte’ course, a certain number can be appointed to serve as 

tices on board the Company's steamers WITHOUT ANY PREMIUM 
EQUIRED. 
hap application to the SECRETARY. 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 


22 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 
November, 1914. 


r 7 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 174 to 18b. 
Special Entry 1915-1916. No Nomination required. Full iculars 
with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, Ww. 
OVER COLLEG E.— Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sovs of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
information, apply to the Head-Master, the Rev. F, px W, LUSHINGTON, 
M.A., or to the BURSAR. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Beientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Kary. The School is organizec in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 103, Junior for boys 19} to 13, and Senior 13-19, Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


T PAUL’S SCHOOL, LONDON.—Mr. F. P. 
ARMITAGE has THREE VACANCIES in his House (30 boys; 

ages 13-19) for next term. Fees, 60 guineas per annum. All boys, if fit, must 
take part in the customary school games and in daily physical drill. A House 
scholarship of 60 guineas per annum is offered to the son of a deceased officer, 
The examination for this will be the school scholarship examination, Nov. 24th- 
@th.—The High House, Brook Green, W. 


M?4t HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
held on DECEMBER 3rd and two following days.—Applications should be 
made at once to the BURSAR. 

UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1578). Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding houses 
Q911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400 feet above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A., or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, S.W. 


| pannel GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term begins Thursday, 2lst January, 
15, Head-Master--C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 

For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 
BAStsovunrnrs COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 


, New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March, 




















ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 

ry facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
8. 


Jead-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 

CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, ‘Lhe Colony, Alderley Edge, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECKETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


P\YPEW RITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 4d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Ace iracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
NORA DIC KINSON, 257 Waustead Park Road, life rd, Essex. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
pus CHOICE OF A SCHOOL FOR NEXT TERM. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and co,, 
Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 

! stic Agcnts. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 












CHOOLS AN D su 2s @B@ 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Mesers. J. & J, PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and 1U10ORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid < — in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 
establishments. 

PAREN'IS whose children cannot return to the Continent will be supplied 
with particulars of establishments where special tuition is given in MODERN 
=; en including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in England. 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 

iven. ‘Phone, write, or call, J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
Jannon Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 








1 DUUS SION. — Reliable advice concerning SCHOOLS, 
TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES can be obtained, free of 

charge, from Messrs. 

TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, 158-162 Oxford 

Street, London, W. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association, 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M,. FOUNTAIN. 


HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS —tThere 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


7° INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London,” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS. Under the direction of MISS KATE EMIL BEHNKE, 


Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs, Massage, 
Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Sleeping in Aia 
Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Devartment 
for Delicate Children.—Apply for Ilustrated Prospectus with Testimonials. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
OLD FOR THE WAR CHARITIES.—Many people 


are giving of their best by selling trinkets and jewellery possessing 
more than intrinsic value. If you wish to send gold in the same way, look 
up those old pieces of Gold Jewellery. Utmost value given for them by 
FRASERS, the well-known house, who will buy for cash Gold Watches, Gold 
Brooches, Gold Chains, Gold Rings, Gold Bracelets, &c. Reference: Capital 
and Counties Bank.— FRASERS (IPSWICH) LTD., GOLDSMITHS, Dept. 43, 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Est. 1833, 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provineial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 
E PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
‘4 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


NFORMATION as to Wills, Pedigrees, Lawsuits, Registers 
_ of Birth, Marriage, Death, &c., of any date-—GEORGE SHERWOOD, 
227 Strand (by Temple Bar), London. 


PuBLic-HOUSsE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 





3 House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
130 licensed Inns. Ask tor Keyport, take £1 ebares Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Aupanr Memoriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parson: H.M. Tue Kriya, 
READEES of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer: Tux Eart oy Harneowny. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hami:roy, 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD— 

The orphans of persons once in prosperity are clothed, maintained and 
educated from the earliest age until 15 years old. 

The next Election will take place on November 26th, when twenty children, 
viz.. 10 boys and 10 girls, will be elected, 

THE COMMITTEE APPEAL VEKY EARNESTLY FOR FUNDS, the 
need of which in times like the preseut is apt to be overlooked. 

Forms of nomination can be obtained from the Secretary. 

Commr, LARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Sec, and Supt, 

63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





Offices: 
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“EVERYMAN.” An International Journal of Literature, Politics 


and Ethics. 
Edited by CHARLES SAROLEA. 


“EVERYMAN” is the best Penny Weekly in the British Empire 


“EVERYMAN” publishes every week a special Belgian Supple. 
ment and is the exponent of the Belgian - British 
Reconstruction Policy. 


“EVERYMAN” is the official organ of the Beligian - British 
Reconstruction League. 





EVERY MAN’S 
SPECIAL BELGIAN 
W- RELIEF NUMBER !. 


Edited by CHARLES SAROLEA, Belgian Consul, Edinburgh. 











.. =.) 


The Contributors include many famous Belgian, French and British names, 
among them :— 


H, A. FISHER, Vice-Chancellor of Prof. MAURICE WILMOTTE, 


Sheffield University. HILAIRE BELLOC. 
YVES GUYOT, Late French Minister CANON BARRY. 
of Finance. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE 


ROLAND DE MARES, Editor of ‘ 
“Indépendance Belge.” Monsignor R. H. BENSON. 
PIERRE MILLE, 


EMILE FAGUET, of the French 
Senator BARON d’ESTOURNELLES 





Academy. 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. PP gyms ae | 
re) the rene 
G. BERNARD SHAW. cambeie, , 
CHARLES SAROLEA. COUNT GOBLET d’ALVIELLA, Bel 
G. K. CHESTERTON. gian Secretary of State. 


BELGIAN COMPETITION. 


£200 in Prizes. 


A PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 
is offered for the best Study (in French or Flemish) on “The Methods of Organising and Administering 
Relief and Reconstruction in Belgium.” The Competition is restricted to Belgians. 
II. 
A PRIZE OF TWENTY POUNDS 
is offered for the best Essay (in English) on “The Methods of Organising and Administering Relief and 
Reconstruction in Belgium.” 


A PRIZE OF TWENTY POUNDS 
is offered for the best Essay (in English or French) on “ The Belgian Refugee Problem.” 


AND OTHER PRIZES. 
All Donations to the EVERYMAN BELGIAN RELIEF and RE- 
CONSTRUCTION FUND should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
21 Royal Terrace, Edinburgh. 


IT. 
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The Greatest 


ocial Opportunity 





- 


_ of our Lifetime 


— before in our lifetime has so 
unique an opportunity occurred for 
social service in this country. Hundreds of 
thousands of young men are now in cam 
under war conditions throughout the British 
Isles preparing to fight for their King, their 
Country, and for you. 





Recognising this supreme claim and the need for 
prompt action, the National Council of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has begun work for 
the troops in no fewer than 500 centres. While 
[Photo : the weather was bright and warm, it was found 
Geverat Sie Ian Hawittow possible to conduct operations under the cover of 


G.C.B., D.S.0. (G.0.C Central 


Force), writes: “Your Association Jaroe marquees erected in the camps. 
seems to be truly hitting th snail on Ss 
the head, and working for the g od 


of our soldier lads, one and all. The winter is now approaching, and 
the need is imperative to replace these 
marquees by temporary buildings. 





Elliott & Fry, 





(Photo: La/ayette. 


Generac Sir H. L. Suirn-Dorrren 
Wile *“*No one appreciat more 
than I do the enormou t of 


ar im oO 
good work done by the Y.M.C.A. 
for the troops in the Southern 

Command." 


Who will give the First 
New Building this week ? 





The comparatively small sum of £300 will build and You may, or you may not, miss the money; but as 
equip a complete temporary building for one of our war long as you live you will never regret having rendered 
camps. Since the outbreak of war, between five and this unique service to our troops. The need 1s pressing ; 
six million letters have been written by the troops in it is urgent; to delay now is to cripple an enterprise 
these marquees. Here, after the serious training of the which for its vastness and opportunity has never before 
day is over, the soldiers can read papers, magazines and been realised in our time. One donor has already given 
books, write letters home, play games, enjoy music five complete buildings; several others have given one 
and social intercourse, and in hundreds of other ways each. Will you give the first complete building this week ? 

find refreshment 

from the hardships, Donations should be forwarded to R. L. Barclay, 
a ya dangersand discom- Esq., Y.M.C.A. National Council Offices, Russe.l 

forts of camp life. Square, W.C. 








Every donor of a complete structure will receive a photograph 
of the building, with a description of the work being done. 











will build and equip a complete 
new building for one of our war 
camps. With the winter at 
hand, the need is most urgent. 
At least 200 such buildings are 
wanted at once. Will you 

give one? 





For every one who can give a com- 
plete building, there are hundreds 
and thousands of those who would 
deem it a privilege to help in a 
smaller way. Donations should be 
forwarded to R. L. Barclay, Esq., 














Y.M.C.A. National Council Offices, 
Russell Square, W.C. 





One of the 200 New Buildings urgently needed before the winter sets in. 
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(THROUGH THE POST | 


filled with ink 


WITHOUT A STAIN 


on the wrapper. 


Could you guarantee that the pen you use would go through the 
post filled with ink and emerge without a stain on its wrapper ? 


Every “John Whytwarth” is so guaranteed, and the Proprietors 
offer to send you one through the post for a week's free trial to 





prove their claim to non-leakability. — 

In a “John Whytwarth ” the nib whch fits inte 
slides back into the barrel when [| dare! mouth 
not in use, thus allowing the 
cap to fit like a cork into the 
mouth of the barrel. That is why 
the “ John Whytwarth"’—and only 
the “ John Whytwarth” 

















ee GAT SS 


form of pen—can possibly [Soren 


be guaranteed as unleak- | which deews Noneigd feed 
able. stopper into (with eid) 
barrel mouth ‘ 


An intelligent glance at | until pered 
the section here repro- | conlec is 














duced will prove that the [Seed 


John Whytwarth 
Scientific Safety Pen 


CANNOT LEAK 


Admiral Jellicoe and officers upon every one of H.M. 








i 
4 
4 
f 





Ships in the North Sea use a “John Whytwarth” 


Fountain Pen, and among the recent distinguished 
purchasers are 
His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Dublin, 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
Right Hon. Walter Runciman, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE “JOHN WHYTWARTH” PEN 


1. Absolutely non-leakable. — 4. The 14-Carat Gold iridium- 

2. Long non-rigid feed, securing tipped nib emerges from its 
smoothness. Saks tenth wh ar 

3. The makers “fit the nib to me Gath when esired for 
your hand” direct from their use, and is thus instantly 
large stocks. ready to write. 


The Prices are 5/6, 7/6, 10/6, and 16/6. 
Every “John Whytwarth" is stamped ‘‘ Entirely Made in Britain,” 


Send for one to-day on a week's free trial. If not entirely 
satisfactory in every way, your money will be refunded in full 
together with postage both ways. To be had only from the Makers: 


THE CITY PEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


(John Whytwarth, Ltd.) 


Dept. M.S. 14, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


MELTING GERMANS. 


To make it easier for you to dispense with the alien in your 
pocket, we will honour the attached coupon until November 2/st 
next, ata minimum of one shilling, if sent to us with any kind, 
shape or make of Fountain or Stylographic Pen, in any condition, 
together with an order for a John Whytwarth” Scientific Safet 
Pen, entirely made in Britain. If the pen you send is mere 
more, we will allow more, but no matter what it is worth we will 
allow a minimum of 1/- 


Our idea is to concentrate all the alien pens in our melting pot, 
and to see every civilian following the example of the officers of the 
Fleet. On every ship in the North Sea officers are using the 
“ John Whytwarth,” and orders have come to hand from them even 
since the War began. A “John Whytwarth” is the only pen for 
men or women who have not suitable pockets for carrying a pen 
upright—because the “ John Whytwarth” can be carried safely in 
any position, even upside-down. 





PART PAYMENT COUPON, VALUE 1/- 
(Available for Seven Days.) 

By sending this Coupon with an old pen, any old 

fountain pen of whatever make, you can buy a 


“John Whytwarth” Fountain Pen at one shilling 
less than the usual price, 


Sp., 14th November, 1914. H.R.S. a 





————___ 


Chaussures A nglaises 





E vrai bien-étre, le plein contentement, voila les bonnes Conséquences 
qui s'ensuivent 4 celui qui porte les chaussures Delta, Ces 
chaussures sont projetées et fabriquées essentiellement a ce but 

de chausser bien et précisément comme les chaussures faites sur mesure 
En effet, Delta sont les chaussures de luxe sous tous les rapports, prig 
seulement excepté. _ Car les prix de Delta sont bien modérés et n'ont 
pas changé, jusqu’a présent, & cause de la guerre. On peut acheteg 
Delta partout, aux magasins supérieurs de chaque ville. S'il y a quelque 
paire qui y manque, on la fera obtenir immédiatement de la fabrique, 







Letters 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Fabricants des chaussures 
Delta et Lotus 


Delta 17/9 


Parfaitement adaptée 
1086 au climat anglais 




















PLAYER’S 
NAVY CUT 


CIGARETTES 
FOR THE TROOPS 


From all quarters we hear the same simple 
requests “SEND US CIGARETTES” 


TROOPS AT HOME (Duty Paid) 


It would be well if those wishing to 
send Cigarettes to our Soldiers would 
remember those still in Great Britain. 
There are thousands of Regulars and 
Territorials awaiting orders, and in 
sending a present now you are assured 
of reaching your man. 
Supplies may be obtained from the usual 
trade sources and we shall be glad to 
furnish any information on application. 


TROCGPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Free) 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will 

(through the Proprietors for eye 

the British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd. 

be pleased to arrange for supplies 

of this world-renowned Brand to be 

forwarded to the ge at Duty Free 
ates. 


John Player & Sons, 
Castle Tobacco Factory, 
Nottingham, 


Branch of tle Imperial Tobacco Company 
(of Great B.fit.in and Ireland), Limited. 
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FOR HOME 
RIFLE PRACTICE 


Every one may learn how to shoot accurately 
jm an easy and inexpensive manner by using the remarkable 


B.S. AIR 


a RIFLE 


A serious arm, solidly built and easy to manipulate. ‘ Cocked” 


by the patent lever arrangement beneath the barrel. 







Price from 40O/- 
B.S.A. Pellets 1/6 per 1,000 
@5 Shots for One Penny!) 


This is the only weapon with which regular, serious and accurato 
practice may be obtained in the home—in the house or garden. 
A complete home outfit, with which practice may be started at 
ence and conducted indefinitely, consists of a Light pattern B.S.A. 
Air Rifle with straight hand c’ock, a steel-faced wall target with 
paint and brush, and 1,000 pellets, and costs but 50/-. It may be 
regarded as a patriotic investment in these troublous times, when 
every one should be able to shoot a rifle in case of necessity. 


For fully illustrated 
Rifle Booklets post 
free write to 


The Birmingham Small Arms 
Co,, Ltd., 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Makers of Rifes for H.M. War Dept. 





























Scientific Certainties 



















RRS ERY 


HEME Kee HE HEHE 


The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are based on scientific certainties, 
Used as directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to 
develop into a healthy and robust child. The ‘Allenburys’ 
Foods are easily assimilated ; digestive and kindred disorders FE : 


NETS 
-2 22S 


are avoided by their use. 









ES™ Pamphiet “Infant Feeding and Management” “SRB 
sent Free. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St, London 





SAAC AEA SS 
he BEES 


To Book Buyers 


Books Reviewed or Advertised in 
this Journal can be obtained from 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
BOOKSHOP, 
62 High Street, Kensington, W. 
@, Full discount allowed for cash on all 
Books not published at net prices. 
@, Orders by Post despatched on the day 
of receipt. 
@, Out-of-Print or rare Books sought for. 
@, Binding, repairing, and cataloguing of 
Libraries undertaken. 
New Catalogue of General Literature sent 


ce on application to above address. 
Ring up Telephone Number Kensington 4216. 


,_ 




















A TON OF COAL 
FOR HALF -A-CROWN. 


How to save many pounds during the winter. 


MARVELLOUS RESULTS ACHIEVED BY 
COAL-SAVING SUBSTANCE. 





Remarkable offer to readers to test “‘ Anthranite” 
in their own homes. 


“ ANTHRANITE,” the wonderful coal-saving substance which cuts 
in half the coal bill of any house, flat, factory, hospital, or any 
other building, can now be obtained by the general public at a 
minimum outlay. Farnace, kitchen, sitting-room, or bedroom 
fires will be brighter, cosier, and warmer, and yet they will last 
twice as long if the coal, coke, or slack has been treated with 
“ Anthranite.” One scuttle will last as long, and will throw out 
as much heat as two would doin the ordinary course. Soot, dirt, 
and smoke are completely avoided, and there is an enormous saving 
of labour, for “ Anthranized” coal burns to fine ashes without 
requiring any attention. “Anthranite” is in constant use in 
some of the largest and best houses and institutions in town and 
country, and has the support of the most distinguished names in 
the Kingdom. 

As electricity turns a dull metal filament into living light, so 
“ Anthranite ” imparts life, added heat, and lasting power to coal. 
It contains the elements of heat in highly concentrated form, and 
gives these to the coal which is treated with it. 

Its application is perfectly simple, easy, and cleanly, so that it 
is as useful in the smallest flat as it is in the largest mansion, 
According to the figure of your ordinary coal bill, it will save you 
from £2 to £20 during the firing season, and with the prospect of 
a lengthy winter and the present necessity to save in all directions 
this economy is all the more important. 


REMARKABLE TEST OFFER! 
The regular price is 5s. per full-size box, sufficient to treat one 
ton of coal, coke, or slack, but in order to enable every reader to 
test the marvellous economy effected by “Anthranite,” the Pro- 
prietors have decided to supply for a short time only, post free 
with full directions, one full-size box on receipt of postal order for 
only 2s. 6d., or five boxes for 10s. The latter offer is specially recom- 
mended to the attention of readers, as it is not likely to be repeated, 
Orders and remittances should be addressed direct to 
ANTHRANITE (Dept. 26), 64 Haymarket, London, S.W. 
Leading Institutions, Clubs, and Factories are delighted at the 
enormous saving obtained, and private persons of all classes are 
loudly singing the praises of the new substance, It should be 
added that “Anthranite” is completely harmless; it is non- 
explosive and non-smelling, and the directions for use are perfectly 
simple. Apart from the fuel lasting twice as long, an additional 
saving can be effected where “ Anthranite” is applied, because the 
cheapest coal can be used where high-grade coal was formerly 
necessary. 
Readers wishing to take advantage of the special test offer 
should fill in the coupon at foot and send remittance for 2s, 6d. 
for one box, or 10s. for five boxes, addressing their letters to 
ANTHRANITE (Dept. 26), 64 HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8.W. 





SPECIAL TEST COUPON. 
To the Manager, 
AnTHRANITE Dept. 26 
64 Haymarket, London, S.W 
Please send post free with the full directions :— 
1 box of ANTHRANITE eee ove eos ove ove 
5 boxes of Anthranite one oes eco eee e- 10/- 
for which I enclose remittance. 


Addres MPTTTTITITITITITIITTITITT TT Tritt PTTTTTITiTT eecce 


Sp. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Subscriptions only received by GorpoN anp Gorcn, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Company, 


Dunedin; Simpson anp Wiiwiiams, Christchurch; H. Baru 


anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxizy, Auckland; and 





C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 
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THE WAR 


and the 


WAIFS and STRAYS. 


With 4,500 little ones to feed, the WAIFS and STRAYS 
SOCIETY has a big responsibility in the present crisis. It 
has, moreover, already provided homes for a number of children 
whose fathers or guardians have gone to serve their country. 


HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by Prebendary 
Rudolf, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. 


*,* Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
‘Waifs and Strays Society. 


IN THE FIRING LINE 
ON LAND AND SEA. 


OLD BOYS FROM THE 


NATIONAL REFUGES 


are in 7O BRITISH REGIMENTS and 
in the vessels of the BRITISH FLEETS. 


6,000 have entered Merchant Service. 

1,200 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 
DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
Patrons: Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN, 

National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children, 
and the Training Ship “Arethusa.” 

London Office: 1644 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, A oF 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G, COPELAND, 


RECREATION HUTS FOR 
THE TROOPS AT HOME 


£200 Bullds a Hut. 
£5 Pays for a Week's Working. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
has a large number of HUTS (replacing Tents, 
which are too cold in this weather), in Camps 
and Garrisons, for Reading, Writing, Rest, 
tion, Refreshment, Concerts, &c., each evening. 
PLEASE HELP us in providing rational 
occupation for the spare hours of our Soldiers. 
Cheques earmarked “ Recreation Huts,” crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church 
Army,’ payable to Prebendary CABRLILE, Hon, Chief Sec., Headquarters, 
Marble Arch, W. 
Newspapers, magazines, games, &c., and offers of help with concerts, &c., 
will also be gladly received, 


PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospite!), HOLLOWAY, WN., 


wit 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
100 BEDS FOR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 
GILBERT G, PANTER, Secretary, 











The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal/-yearly, from 


NOTICE. 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
end July. Cloth Cases for the Hal/-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Dookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, Gd, each, By post, 1s. Od. 
PSTAIRS ané 





and DOWNSTAIRS. 


A. & C. BLACK’s 
LIST. 


ARCENTINA, PAST AND PRESENT. 2, w. x. KOEBEL, 


New and revised edition. Containing 32 full-page illust colo 
by E. W. CHRISTMAS, B.B, brat 13 7- 
__ Brice ak A., and 64 illustrations from Photographs 


CALIFORNIA. Painted by SUTTON PALMER. Described by MARY 
STIN, Containi $2 full- 
meounte. Price 18s. net. “page illustrations in colour, tipped og 


SOUTHERN INDIA. 
Mrs. F. E. PENNY. 
Price 20s. net, 











Painted by LADY LAWLEY. Descri 
Containing 50 full-page illustrations in port 





eter ttimgieeeinee tc 

NAPOLEON AT WORK. By Colonel VACHEE. Translated from the 
French by G. FREDERIC LEES. With 13 maps of the Imperial Epock 
and a frontispiece plate of Napoleon I. and his Staff after the picture 
Meissonier. Price 7s. 6d. net. ” 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 4 HANDBOOK ON THE FUNDAMENTY 
PRINCIPLES AND MODERN PRACTICE OF ae. beat FOR THE USE oF 
STUDENTS OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. By A FE-MARTIN , BSe 
Containing about 150 illustrations. Price és. = 


THE COMPLETE CURLER. BEING THE HISTORY AND PRACTICE o 
THE ANCIENT GAME OF CURLING. wy GRANT, M.A, Coa. 
taining 16 full-page illustrations an 43 ion = the text. Price 35, 4 
net. 


BLACK’S NATURE ANTHOLOCIES. compitea by LEonaRp 
STOWELL. Each volume containing 12 full-page illustrations in Colour, 
decorative title pages and end-papers. 

(1) THE CALL OF THE OPEN. (2) NATURE'S MOODS. Price 2s. 6d. net each, 














THE “‘ ARTIST'S SKETCH-BOOK ”" SERIES.  xaitea y 
MARTIN HARDIE, A.B.E. New Volumes. 
pase AND ETON. By FRED RICHARDS. HARROW. By WALTER 


KEESEY. LONDON AT ent By F. CARTER. NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYuE 
By ROBERT J. 8, BERTRAM. 
__ Each containing 24 ante no from pencil drawings. Price 1, net. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL (eeautirut eritam. By G. E. MITTON, 
Containing 12 full-page illustrations in colour by LAWRENCE DELLER, 
Price 1s. 6d. net. 


- & C. BLACK, Ltd., Soho Square, LONDON, 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2s. 4. 2e¢4 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members ... ... se oe oo WW 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. apenas we ws 5 O O] Associates, with Literature 
Members ... «» 1 1 0] and Journal... ... os 5@ 
The Subscripti. ion of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is le 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 











dotiatinn for Copies of the | SPECTATOR and Communieatians 
wpon matters of business should not be addressed to the Epiror, bud 
to the Pustisuer, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 











MEDOC, 


er Dosen, 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 7%" Posen. 
Pure DORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be foundegualte 14/6 @/38 


wine wevally sold at much higher 
pines, 


ST. ESTEPHE, 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldia 
bottle, On con eon it will be 
found very superior to wine 
weually cold at higher prices, 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas. 17/6 Of 
meet mber of « tomers it pro 
uree we in Londen and the 
Vr oe gives us acid: tional con- 
Oder eubenitting tt to those 
wh luke pure Dordeaus wine, 
B Teen lettice of © Deeen Pints Delions d Carriage 
Deidte avy Latiwey m, tnelmdin and Note, 
Dvial Orders gf t Leven Dots, Delwered Carriage Paid, 
All whe bow these wines tell us there is no 


Claret evld iw Great Dritain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINK AND SPiRil MERCMANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER; 26 Market Street, 





By Miss Tmacxenar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN AS8O. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SEB 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted(by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, oe ison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Meesra, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
anv Gotcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror aAnp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Barturm anp Companr, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spuecnxiey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riesy, Adelaide, 





The “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THe Oip CoRNzs 
Booxstors (Incorporated), 27 and 29 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 
Tus InrernatTionan News Company, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
U.S.A.; Mussrs. Brentano, Corner 5th 
Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A, 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tus Susscrretion News Company, 
47 Dey Street, New Fork, and Taylor 
Buiiding, Chicago, U.S.A. ; GALIGNANI'S 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lap., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wu. 
Dawson aNd Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuapman, 2,407 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 
THe ANGLO-AMERICAN BooxsELLinG Depot, 
Port Said; and Wm. Dawson anv Sons, 
Cape Town, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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THE... 


ANGLO- 
GERMAN 
PROBLEM. 


Recommended by ALBERT, 
KING OF THE BELGIANS. 





Some books have made history ; some have explained 
history ; this book has done both. Written nearly two 
ago by Dr. CHartes SaRoLEa, & distinguished 
ublicist, a Belgian by birth, it first made the world 
aware of the sinister aims of Germany. To-day every 
one of its forecasts has been more than justified. 


But it does more than foretell. It explains how the 
nature of the German constitution, the past history of 
Prussia, the predominance of the military caste, and the 
personality of the Kaiser combined to make the present 
war inevitable, It exposed German policy two years ago, 
when Europe was asleep; it explains it to-day, when 
Europe is awake. 

Albert, King of the Belgians, has recommended it to 

the members of his Government. His Majesty sent for 

Dr. Sarolea in Antwerp before the siege and thanked 

him forhis work. “I have read your volume,” he said, 

“from beginning to end. It is a prophetic book. It 

reveals rare perspicacity and a remarkable sense of 

political realities. You are quite at liberty to make my 
appreciation public.” 


Ql/= nt. THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


“WANTED ; A CITIZEN ARMY AND NAVY” 


A Plea for Universal Training, Com- 
pulsory Registration, and the Balict. 


By FRANCIS H. SKRINE, F.R.Hist.S. 
PRICE 3d. NET. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


_ THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened a 


WAR ROOM 
at 43 PICCADILLY, w. 


where most of the War Books of the day may be scen before buying. 


Telegrams: Bookmen, London. 
— — 


(opposite Prince’s Hall), 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 





CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, Is. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


Or at the Office, 


Messrs. Bell’s New Book 





a 


SPIRITUAL HEALING. By tic Rev. w. ¥. 
Cons, D.D., Author of “Mysticism and the Creed,” &o, 
5s. net. 

“A popularly written and suggestive inquiry into the history 
and nature of spiritual healing.”—Times. 

“ An interesting and temperately reasoned book .... touches 
incidentally upon many subsidiary issues.” —Scotsman, 


MISS DOROTHY KERIN, whose miraculous 


restoration to health when in the last stage of phthisis 
attracted so much attention two years ago, tells her own 
story in a volume entitled THE LIVING TOUGH. (Now 
ready, 2s. Gd. net.) She also includes the testimonies of 
eye-witnesses, doctors and nurses. 





JOHN GALSWORTHY contributes a foreword 
to a powerful story entitled MY HUSBAND STILL. A 
Working Woman’s Story, by Hzarzn Hamitron. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

“To those among the public,” he says, “who are still doubtful 
as to the advisability of putting divorce within the reach of the 
poor, I commend this book.” 


PIERRE LOTIS new volume of Essays, entitled 
ON LIFE’S BYWAYS, is now ready. It is a delightful 
volume, full of charm and the romance of the East, 
3s. Gd. net. 








SHAKESPEARE’S ENVIRONMENT 
By Mrs. C. C. Srorzs, Author of “Shakespeare’s Family,” 
&c. 7s. Gd, net. 

Mrs. Stopes has gathered together in this volume a selection of 

papers which will be of the greatest interest and value to all 

Shakespearean students. 


——_$___ ~ 


WILLIAM PITT AND THE GREAT 


WAR. By J. Houtanp Ross, Litt.D. New and Cheaper 
Reissue. 7s. 6d. net. 





ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY: 
SELECT DOCUMENTS. Edited by A. E, Briann, P. A, 
Brown, and R. H. Tawney. 6s. net. 

“A valuable collection of material illustrating 

economic history from the Norman Conquest to 1846.” 

— Westminster Gazette, 


English 


THE COLLECTIVIST STATE IN 
THE MAKING. By Emi Daviss, Chairman Railway 
Nationalization Society. Ss. net. 

A comprehensive review of the modern movements in the 


direction of Collectivism. 








HINTS ON ROYAL AUCTION 
BRIDGE. By Major S. H. Hineuizy, Author of “Hints on 
Advanced Bridge.” 2. net. (Includes the new Portland 
Club Rules.) 


BOHN’S POPULAR _ LIBRARY. 


Twenty New Volumes are now ready. Price 18, net each. 
Complete List on application. 








——_—__. 


G BELL & SONS, LIMITED, 





t WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


York House, Portugal Street, LONDON, 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE TORY TRADITION. sounc- 


BROKE —BURKE— DISRAEL!I — SALISBURY. 
By GEOFFREY G, BUTLER, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


A LITERARY FRIENDSHIP 


Letters to Lady Alwyne Compton, 1869-1881, from 
THOMAS WESTWOOD. 5s. net. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By S. S. McCLURE, Founder of “ McClure’s 
Magazine.” Illustrated. tos. 6d. net. 


BERNADOTTE. The First Phase 


By D. PLUNKET BARTON. Illustrated. rs. net. 


MARLBOROUGH, JOHN & SARAH, 


DUKE AND DUCHESS OF. 1660-1744. 


By STUART J. REID, D.C.L. With an Introduc- 
tion by the DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
Portraits. 16s. net. 


THE TRAINING OF A SOVEREIGN 


An abridged selection from “ The Girlhood of 
Queen Victoria.” Published by Authority of 
His Majesty the King. Edited by VISCOUNT 
ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.O, Illustrations. 5s. net. 


THE IMPERIAL VISIT TO INDIA 
1911-12. THE HISTORICAL RECORD OF. 


Compiled from Official Records under the Orders 
of the VICEROY and GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
OF INDIA, Numerous illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


FETTERS OF THE PAST 


A Novel by HELEN COLEBROOKE, 6s, 


PERCH OF THE DEVIL 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S New Novel. 6s. 


SPACIOUS DAYS 


A Novel by RALPH DURAND. 6s, 


DR. ASHFORD ‘i: NEIGHBOURS 


A Novel. By F. WARRE CORNISH, Author of 
“Sunningwell.” 6s, 


CONCERNING ANIMALS anp otuer 


MATTERS. sy £. H. AITKEN (“EHA”), Author 
of “Tribes on my Frontier,” &c. Illustrated. 
6s. net. 


MONOPOLIES. tHe PREVENTION AND 


CONTROL OF. sy w. JETHRO BROWN,LLD. 
Litt.D., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
Professor of Law in the University of Adelaide, 
6s, net. 


TREES AND SHRUBS unarpy In THE 


BRITISH ISLES. sy w. 5. BEAN, Assistant 
Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. With 
over 250 Line Drawings and 64 Half-tone Illus- 
trations, Two Volumes. Medium 8vo, 42s, net. 








LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 











GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Lita, 


THE DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 
OF THE WAR 


This volume is the only one containing the Texts of all the 
Official Documents issued by the various Governments, 
Edited by M. P. PRICE, M.A. 








Medium 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net, 
THE LIFE AND WORKS or 
TREITSCHKE 
“To his ideas this book is a better introduction than anythi 
else we have as yet had in English,... We welcome it most 

heartily.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 78. Gd. net, 


Published in conjunction with Messrs. Jarrold & Sons, 


The INVASION of FRANCE, 1814 
By Captain F. W. O. MAYCOCK, D.S.0, 
With Maps and Plans. (The Special Campaign Series.) 5g, net 
“Of extreme interest to the normal reader, and forms a valuable 
addition to existing literature on the Napoleonic period.” 
—Land and Water, 


THE KAISER’S WAR 
By AUSTIN HARRISON 
[Ready Nov, 23rd, 
WITH A FOREWORD BY FREDERIC HARRISON 

People who wish to know the truth about the Kaiser, the Pan. 
Germans, the German character, method, foreign policy, ambition, 
and war-madness, as well as the task before the Allies, will do 
well to read this astonishingly vivid, informative, and thoughtful 
book. Cloth, 2s. Gd. net. Paper, 2g, net, 


CORDELIA BLOSSOM 
By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 
Author of “ Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford, &o, 

Crown 8vo. 6S, 


“The humour and charm of this novel are quite exceptional 
and worthy of the creator of Wallingford and his fellow-crook.” 
—Morning Post, 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET. 

















WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd 


The new book by The BISHOP of LONDON. 


The Eyes of Flame. 


By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON 
INGRAM, D.D. The above includes many striking addresses, 
and among others the sermon preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
on the outbreak of war, also one on the Invocation of Saints. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Personal Service. 


By a Headmaster, with a Preface by the Secretary of the 
Cavendish Association. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [In a few days, 


Making Religion Real. 


By Mrs. HORACE PORTER, Cloth, 1s. net. 


The Shepherd of the 
Ocean. 


By G. I. WHITHAM. Illustrated by NORMAN AULT. 
Cloth, 63. The new addition to Darton’s Fine Art Series. 


Helpers without Hands. 


By GLADYS DAVIDSON. Illustrated by EDWIN NOBLE. 
Uniform with the “ Animal Why Book ” and “ Pads, Paws and 
Claws,” which have been a great success. 65s. net. 


The London Museum. 


By F.J. HARVEY DARTON. [Illustrated by L. RUSSELL 
CONWAY. The new volume in the Treasure House Servs. 
2s. 6d. net. 


4 > 
Supposin’. 
By Mrs. CLAYTON PALMER. Illustrated by SYBIL 
BARHAM. Uniform with the “Story of Angelina Wacks 
2s. 6d. net. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd, 
3 & 4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S New Books 


Fine New Novel by the Author of “ Tante.” 


THE ENCOUNTER 


By ANNE DOUCLAS SEDCWICK. 6s. 


_—“This is a story of quite exceptional power and 

Patt Saas Som oho loves good literature should miss he 
ioterest, a0 Post.—"‘ It is a novel that reveals an intimste and careful study 
Monnine in mind from a woman’s point of view, and, being at the same 
the Gemremely ably written book, it should find many interested readers 
moment.” 


at the present mo 
By the Author of “Mrs. Green.” 


in the City of Under. 
By EVELYNE RYND. 6s. 


azeTTEe.—‘* We do not know anything that quite equals the 
gy — of originality, Its freshness and absolute unconven- 
A give it an irresistible charm. In all respects ‘In the City of Under’ 


is a delightful work. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. Just Published. 
THE RECOILING FORCE 


By A. M. CHAMPNEYS 


THE HOLE OF THE PIT aad 
LOCKETT’S LEA _ 3y sIBELL VANSITTART 
ALIENS By WILLIAM McFEE 
THE WISE VIRGINS 3; Leonard wooLr 
































To be published on Tuesday next, November 17th. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
BAR AND BENCH 


By The 
Right Hon. VISCOUNT ALVERSTONE, 
G.0.M.G., Lord Chief Justice of England from 1900 to 1912. 


With Mlustrations from Sketches by the late SIR FRANK 
LOCKWOOD. 1 vol. 128. 6d. net. 








Now Ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
Lively Recollections of a Popular Song Writer. 


FRIENDS AND MEMORIES 


By MAUDE VALERIE WHITE. 


1 vol. 12s. 6d. net. 





Absorbing Chronicles of Crime. 


DAYS OF MY YEARS 


By SIR MELVILLE MACNACHTEN, C.B., 
Late Chief of the Criminal Investigation Department, Scotland Yard. 
lvol. 12s. 6d. net. 
Werxiy Dispatcu.—“A great debt is due to Mr. Arnold, for Sir Melville 
was at one time adamant in his refusal to write his memoirs, and if he had 


persisted in his decision many excellent things would have boen lost to us.”’ 


PACES FROM AN UNWRITTEN DIARY 


Onsrnver.— These ‘ Pages’ will command and delight legions of readers,” 
Stanxpanv.—“ A book alive with merriment.” 


With Illustrations. 


The Promenade Ticket: a Lay 
Record of Concerts. By A. H. SIDGWICK, Author 
of “Walking Essays,” &c. 3s. 6d. net. 


“What the Uj; 


st failed to do for 


Tue Times, 
Stanciosity, ju 


* perhaps, to a certain 
» amenities, this book, in a 








Adventures among Wild Flowers 
7 JOHN TREVENA, Author of “Furze the Cruel,” &c. 
Nustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Wood Pecple 
By M. D. HAVILAN Tile 


5s. net. 


Cieteetemneneee 


London : EDWARD 


: and Others 
trated by Harry Rounrres. 


I) 


APDNATN 44 and £2 Mad, - 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Letters from and to Joseph 


Joachim. selected and Translated by NORA 
BICKLEY, With Preface by J. A. Funuer-Marrianp, 
With 8 Full-page Plates and Photogravure Frontispiece. 
8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 








music. a 

The Musical Faculty: Its Origins 
and Processes. py wiLLIAM WALLACE, 
Author of “The Threshold of Music.” Extra Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

*,* A sequel to “Tho Threshold of Music.” The book deals 
with the mechanism of the musical sense more closely than was 
possible or expedient in the earlier volume. Its aim is psycho- 
logical rather than musical, and it records in outline the processes 
concerned with the creation and production of Music, 


POETRY & LITERATURE. 
THOMAS HARDY’S NEW VOLUME, 


Satires of Circumstance. 


Lyrics and 


Reveries. With Miscellaneous Pieces. By THOMAS 
HARDY. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. net. [Tuesday. 
VOL. II, JUST PUBLISHED. 


Representative EnglishComedies. 
With Introductory Essays and Notes and a Comparative View 
of the Fellows and Followers of Shakespeare. Edited by 
C. M. GAYLEY, Litt. D. Vol. III. The Later Contemporaries 
of Shakespeare: Fletcher and Others. Extra Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 

*,* Previously published. Vol. I. From the Beginnings to 

Shakespeare. 8s, 6d. net.—Vol. II. The Later Contemporaries 

of Shakespeare: Ben Jonson and Others. 8s, Gd. net. 


Sword Blades and Poppy Seed. 


Poems by AMY LOWELL. Globe 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


Stories from Northern Myths. 
By EMILIE KIP BAKER, Author of “Stories of Old 
Greece and Rome.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 


H. ¢. WELLS’S 


New and Amusing Novel 


THE WIFE OF SIR ISAAC HARMAN 


6s. 
Tauta.—" Mr. Wells may be congratulated on a most remarkable book.” 
JAMES STEPHENS’S NEW VOLUME. 
The Demi-Gods. py james sTEpPuHens, 
Author of “The Crock of Gold,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 
Sranparp.—" The book is full of fine knowledge and fantasies in every shade 


of gaiety and gravity, and we would call its author a magician did we not feel 
that everything he writes is perfectly natural to him.” 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, 
Incredible Adventures. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of 
Fairyland,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Rise of Jennie Cushing. 


MARY 8. WATTS, Author of “Van Cleve,” &c. 
8vo. 6s. 











Five Stories by 
“A Prisoner in 


By 
Crown 





LAW. 
Documents Illustrative of Inter- 
national Law. ,y rT. 5. LAWRENCE, MA, 


LL.D., Member of the Institute of International Law, &c., 
Author of “ War and Neutrality in the Far East,” &. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 





THEOLOGY. 
REISSUED IN HALF-MOROCCO. 


The One Volume Bible Commen- 


tary. General Editor—Rev. J. R. DUMMELOW, M.A. 
1,250 pp. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Half-morocco, gilt 
edges, 10s. 6d. net. 
Contents :—Introductions and Notes to every Book in the Bible, 
and Thirty General Articles. 


Vital Elements of Preaching. py 


Prof. ARTHUR 8. HOYT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
Social Christianity in the Orient. 

The Story of a Man, a Mission, anda Movement. By JOHN 

E. CLOUGH, D.D. Written down for him by his Wife, 


EMMA R. CLOUGH, Ph.D. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 


6s. 6d. net. 
Macmilian’s Illustrat 


l Catalogue post free on application, 





“MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 








FROM THE OLD SOUTH SEA 
HOUSE. 


Being Thomas Rumney’s Letter-Book, 1796-1798. Edited by 
A. W. RUMNEY, Author of “The Dalesman,” &c. With 
_8 Tilustrations._ Large post Svo, 78. 6d. net. sont 


ITALIAN GARDENS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE, and other Studies. 


By JULIA CARTWRIGHT, Author of “The Perfect 
Courtier,” “The Painters of Florence,” &. With 16 Illus- 
trations. 10s. 6d. net. [Nov. 19. 


THE VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN 
SCOTT. 


Retold by CHARLES TURLEY, Author of “Godfrey Martin, 
Schoolboy,” “A Band of Brothers,” &c. With an Introduction 
by Sir J. M. Barer, Bart. With a Portrait, numerous 
Illustrations, anda Map. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 

Daizy News.—“The Barrie introduction will bring thousands 
of readers to Mr. Turley’s book, which, indeed, we prophesy will 
be one of the favourite gift-books for boys this Christmas. There 
is no more heroic and thrilling story in the literature of 
adventure.” 


NEW POEMS. 
By ROBERT BROWNING and ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Edited by Sir Frepsric G. Kenyon, K.C.B., D.Litt. With 2 
Portraits, that of Mrs. Browning being from an unpublished 
miniature painting. Small crown 8vo, Ss. net. [Nov. 26. 


FREEDOM: Poems. 
By GEOFFREY WINTHROP YOUNG, Author of “Wind 
and Hill.” Demy 8vo, Ss. net. 

Mornine Post.—* A master of the open-air music which can 
only be heard by those whose souls are attuned to Nature’s 
aspirations and inspirations.” 

BRONTE POEMS: Selections from 
the Poetry of Charlotte, Emily, Anne, and 
Branwell Bronté. 
Including some Poems hitherto unprinted. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Arruur C. Benson, C.V.0. With the 
recently discovered Portraits o* the Sisters, and 2 Facsimiles 
of MSS. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. net; leather, 3s. 6d. 
net. [Early in December 

















SAN CELESTINO: An Essay in 


Reconstruction. 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH, Author of “ Marotz,” “Admonition,” 
“Dromina,” &c. With an Introduction and Notes. Crown 
8vo, 2s. net. 
Inish CatHouic.— ‘San Celestino’ deserves a place in every 
Catholic library, and should be welcome to those seeking volumes 
for prizo distribution.” 


THE RELIGIOFS OF 
ANTIQUITY AS PREPARATORY 
TO CHRISTIANITY. 


Being largely a re-cast of “The Foregleams of Christianity.” 
By CHARLES NEWTON SCOTT, Author of “Lyrics and 
Elegies.” Crown 8vo, 2s, net. 
Timxrs.—“ An able book covering a wide range of reading.” 
Scorsman.—“*A scholarly summary of doctrines drawn from 
the most varied sources. A study the substantial learning of 
which marks off with an interesting lucidity the successive 
stages of a progress from vague fetishism to dogmas spiritually 
advanced.” 


THE SPANISH DEPENDENCIES 
IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


By BERNARD MOSES. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 21s. net. [Nov. 19. 
ETON IN THE ’EIGHTIES. 
By ERIC PARKER, Author of “The Sinner and the 
Problem,” “Promise of Arden,” &c, With 8 Illustrations. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Nov. 19. 














Oar ELIZABETH’S GENTLE. 
OMAN, and other Sketches, 


By the Honble. Mrs. LIONEL CUST, Author of “ From 
Little Town Garden, and other Sketches,” &c., 
trations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE GUILT OF LORD 
COCHRANE IN 1814: A Criticism, 


By the LORD ELLENBOROUGH, who co-operated with the 
late J. B. ATLAY, Barrister-at-Law, in “ Lord Cochrane’g 
Trial before Lord .Ellenborough in 1814.” Demy 

12s. 6d. net. [Early in December, 


THE LAW AND THE POOR. | 


By His Honour JUDGE PARRY, Author of “ Judgments ig 
Vacation,” “What the Judge Saw,” &. Large post 8yq, 
7s. 6d. net. 
Patt Matt Gazetrr.—“ There are many unanswerable things 
scattered through the pages of this wise book.” 


With 8 Dies 








THE NEW PARENT'S ASSISTANT, 
By STEPHEN PAGET, F.R.C.S., Author of “Another 
Device: A Volume of Essays.” Large crown Svo, 38. 6d, net 

Evening Sranparp.—* A wise and helpful book. It ig gg 
discreetly written as to constitute not a manual for parents buf 
suggestions for the better understanding of children on which 
guidance may be based.” 

THE GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. 

By A. W. BENN. New Edition. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

New Sraresman.—“ The amount of labour and of learning that 
has gone to the making of the work is prodigious; the style ig 
idiomatic, full of colour, and free from superfluous jargon; his 
presentation of facts is always conscientious.” 





THE ORCHARD PAVILION. 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “The Upton Letters” 
“Froma College Window,” &. Small crown 8vo, tastefully 
bound in leather, 3s. 6d. net. [Ready immediately, 


NEW 6s. FICTION 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN 
GARDEN.” 
THE PASTOR’S WIFE. 
Gtiosne.—“ A wonderful portrait of a woman by a woman. The 


power of this story is undeniable, and the analysis of feminine 
feeling almost uncanny. A very remarkable novel indeed.” 








SPRAGGE’S CANYON. 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of “ The Hill” 
“The Paladin,” “ Blinds Down,” &c. 
Patt Matt Gazerre.— It is a fine story, told with all the ast 
of which Mr. Vachell is a master.” 





MOLLY, MY HEART’S DELIGHT. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “A Midsummer Rose,” 
«John Bulteel’s Daughters,” &c. 
Guioszr.—*“ A charming and altogether captivating heroine. A 
story to make one glad o’ the reading.” 
Sunpay Times.—“ Katharine Tynan has a pleasant story to tell 
and tells it in a pleasant fashion.” 


THE WAYS OF MISS BARBARA 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of “Rose & 
the World,” “ French Nan,” &c. 

Scorsman.—* This naive and spirited young damsel goes far 
towards dethroning older favourites from a first place in our 
regards. From first to last—if, indeed, this be the last—her 
progress will be followed with admiration and delight.” 





A GREEN ENGLISHMAN, 


other Stories of Canada. 
By S. MACNAUGHTAN, Author of “Tho Fortunes of 
Christina McNab,” “The Expensive Miss du Cane,” ec. 
[Nov, 26. 
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Illustrated Christmas Catalogue Post Free on application. 
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